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THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


- NOVEMBER 1950. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION : 
THE DUBLIN CONFERENCE. 


HE thirty-ninth conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
was held immediately after the rising of Parliament at Leinster 
House, Dublin. It is not necessary to refer to the historic 
origins of this organisation, which is perhaps the oldest surviving 
society of its kind. It might be well, however, to remind my readers 
that it stems from a strong movement, mostly of a working-class 
character, for international peace and arbitration, which found in the 
Victorian age such supporters as Victor Hugo, John Bright, Gladstone 
and William Jennings Bryan. Primarily it was not a Parliamentary 
organisation, but an International League working for peace and 
arbitration. It was only in 1889 that it assumed a definite Parliament- 
aryform. The reason for this appears to have been that those engaged 
in these activities were, in fact, themselves Members of Parliament, 
who recognised that the weight and influence of their organisation 
would be much increased if its membership were so defined and 
limited. Alongside of the plea for arbitration went a parallel movement 
of lawyers—such distinguished names as Richard Webster, Lord 
Herschell and others—endeavouring to establish an International 
Court of Law. The two movements came into conjunction at the 
conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union at Budapest in 1896, 
when resolutions were passed which, later, brought to the notice of 
the Czar, formed one of the foundations of the Rescript of 1898. At 
that same conference Count Apponyi moved for the admission of 
representatives of States which had no Parliament, and this resolution 
was carried with few dissentients. It may have been intended in the 
first place to induce the St. Petersburg Government to send a delegate, 
but if so, it failed, as the Czar regarded such a popular assembly as 
dangerous to public order. Piste 
This Apponyi resolution does, however, establish the historic fact 
that the Inter-Parliamentary Union is in origin and essence a peace 
organisation and not a school for Parliamentarians as such. The 
Parliamentary aspect of the association, however, became more 
marked of late years, and in the first Article of its Statutes the improve- 
ment of the working of Parliamentary institutions is defined as one of 
the objects of the Union. This, however, is very far from saying 
that the British model is to be adopted. It refers in general to machin- 
ery of a Parliamentary type. 
This object is the special purpose of the Autonomous Section which 
was inaugurated by my predecessor, Count Henri Carton de Wiart. 
This is an organisation of Clerks of Parliaments for the specific purpose 
of the study of Parliamentary Government. This Section had the 
great advantage of being set up under the auspices of Sir Gilbert 
Campion (now Lord Campion), Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and although he remains the President of Honour of the Section, the 
elected President at the moment is M. Blamont, the Clerk of the 
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French National Assembly. A word on the work of this Section at 
Dublin may here be appropriate. Twelve countries were represented. 
They included Western European and Scandinavian countries and, 
farther East, Egypt, Israel and India. It must be very gratifying to 
all those who have worked for the independence of India to observe 
the close study that the Indian Legislative Assembly gives to Erskine 
May and our Parliamentary methods, and what is true of India no 
doubt goes, or will go, for the other new Asian States. In the case of 
Israel, the copy is close to the point of compliment. I received from 
the President of the Assembly a copy of their Parliamentary Report, 
which, except, of course, that it reads from right to left and is written in 
the Hebrew tongue, is indistinguishable in format from our own 
Hansard. It is called literally ‘‘ The Words of the Knesset.” It is 
often said that technical interests may bridge the gulf in economic 
beliefs which at present separates the world, and this appeared for 
some time to be true in the Autonomous Section. The Czechs and 
Hungarians were quite active members of the Section, and Poland 
and Roumania also belonged. When I was in Bucharest a year or two 
ago the interest in our methods of Parliamentary Government and 
voting was quite marked. Now, alas, in this respect the general 
division has afflicted the Autonomous Section, and for the time being 
our Eastern members are taking no active part. 

The matters discussed by the Autonomous Section were of much 
interest to Members of Parliament. They included, first, the receipt 
and examination of foreign documents. This is at the present 
day of particular importance, in view of the growing concern 
of us all with the affairs of the world. The discussion was 
fathered by M. Blamont, who was in a strong position because the 
French Assembly has a service of foreign documentation and transla- 
tion, which, I suppose, is second to none. Methods of voting were 
also examined in a preliminary way, and the third topic was one of 
great moment to Members of Parliament, namely delays in the replies 
to Written Parliamentary Questions. This is a very old issue in the 
House of Commons, largely overcome by means of the “ starred 
question,’ which demands an answer by a given date. In the matter 
of Written Questions in the Lords and Commons, one would think 
there is room for improvement. The Autonomous Section publishes 
an International Handbook of Procedure, an encyclopedia for 
students of Parliamentary Government, and also a quarterly publica- 
tion called “‘ Parliamentary and Constitutional Information.” It can 
be said, therefore, that so far as the Statute enjoins the development 
of Parliamentary institutions the Inter-Parliamentary Union more 
than fulfils its duty. 

The chief public interest, however, in the Union lies undoubtedly 
in the Council and Annual Conference. As will be remembered, every 
member-State has the right to equal representation on the Council, 
which is the governing body, and to the appointment of a delegation 
to the conference, voting at which is determined on a scale mainly 
based upon population. The most striking thing which has emerged 
in the course of the last two or three years has been the emphasis 
on the responsible character of the delegates and on the universality 
of the Union. Despite the heavy claims of Lake Success, Strasbourg 
and many other international gatherings, the Union continues to 
attract men of standing. For example, there were at Dublin five 
Senators and five Deputies from America; four Senators from the 
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Argentine ; the President of the Senate and an ex-Prime Minister 
from Belgium ; the Vice-President of the Chilean Chamber; Mme 
Hansen, who is the President of the Landsting in Denmark; the ex- 
President of the Senate from Egypt, with a Vice-President of the 
Chamber ; the President of the Foreign Affairs Commission in both 
Houses from Ecuador; the President of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission in France ; the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons : 
the President of the Indian National Assembly ; the Foreign Minister 
from Ireland; four Senators and ten Deputies from Italy; an ex- 
Prime Minister from Lebanon; the Speaker of the Norwegian 
Assembly ; an ex-Prime Minister from Holland; the Vice-President 
of the Persian Assembly ; the President of the Senate from Thailand 
and the President of the Grand National Assembly from Yugoslavia. 
I have picked out these names from many to illustrate the political 
weight of the representatives. I may make three points here. First, 
as there is no veto our membership is not artificially restricted, asin 
the case of the Assembly of U.N.O. Second, the tradition of the Union 
permits differences to be stated and does not impose uniformity of 
opinion on any delegation. This appeared, for example, in the differing 
views of the British group on Irish partition. Third, courtesy and 
restraint have always marked the debates of the Union. 

In all, about thirty-two countries participated. This was remark- 
able because, for the time being, our members from Eastern Europe 
were not represented. They remain members of the Union but we have 
suffered, like so many other organisations, from the increasing inter- 
national strain. Only in one case, however, has an actual resignation 
occurred, and that is in the case of Czechoslovakia. This being reported 
to the Union, a universal regret was expressed at the absence of these 
members and a hope that they would make an early return. It was 
pointed out that the Inter-Parliamentary Union, despite its neutral 
character, made a strong protest against the Munich settlement. 

Just a word about the geographical extension of the Union. Whereas 
in the days when it was founded, practically by two men, Sir William 
Cremer, M.P., and M. Frederic Passy, it was a merely Western European 
group with the sympathy of Carnegie and the White House, the end 
of the second world war saw the beginning of great growth, first in 
the Middle East and the Arab States, then in Israel, in India and in 
the new Asian States. At Dublin we welcomed for the first time 
in our history representatives of the only South-East Asian State which 
has never been under foreign rule, namely Thailand. The Union 
clearly has also taken root in South America, as Chile and Argentine 
and Ecuador all sent active participants. 

Now a word about the character of the conference itself. The 
members were received with the greatest courtesy by the Irish group. 
The Prime Minister welcomed the conference, Mr. MacBride addressed 
it, Mr. de Valera was in constant attendance, and the President of the 
Republic received us in settings of purest beauty at the Government 
House. For the British, of course, there were many poignant memories. 
The president of the conference was Mr. Frank Fahy, who had been 
in charge of the defence of the Four Courts and had narrowly escaped 
execution. But indeed the echoes of past controversies were very 
numerous. In the debates in general there was hardly a question of 
international difference that was not brought forward. The Irish, for 
example, wishing to explain in advance their attitude towards the 
Atlantic Pact, made a brief and restrained reference to Partition 
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through the mouth of Mr. MacBride. The British answer was given 
with dignity by the Deputy Speaker, Major Milner, and the debate, 
which was continued by Mr. de Valera and Professor Savory, developed 
into private discussions, which were an interesting and prominent 
feature of this conference. Trieste, the occupation of Egypt, the 
Palestine question, the French possessions in India, and even the 
commercial dispute between Syria and Lebanon, were mentioned, and 
the question of food supplies in South-East Asia was brought forward 
with passion by some of the members in a debate contributed_to 
powerfully by representatives of the United States of America. One 
of the most impressive speeches on this question of food and the pro- 


tection of children was made by the Begum Ikramullah of Pakistan. — | 


The conference concluded with a number of resolutions passed in 
every case unanimously. Ratification of the new Geneva Red Cross 
Conventions was demanded, attention was drawn to the food situation 
in Asia, resolutions were passed on unequal treaties, the protection 
of women and children, the teaching of history, and a general 
resolution on the basis of peace was adopted on the motion of M. 
Marius Moutet, the French ex-Minister. The chief resolution dealt 
with Korea and emphasised these points: first, the significance of 


joint international action to resist aggression ; secondly, praise and ~ 


admiration for the troops and sympathy for all the innocent victims 
of this war ; thirdly, a plea for the application of the U.N.O. machin- 
ery, and lastly, a condemnation in clear and emphatic terms of every 
form of preventive war. 

It may be asked what can be said of the conference and in general 
of the utility of the Union. Is it just a touristic jaunt or is there 
more behind it than that ? My first reply to that would be to draw 
attention to the increasing desire for membership, for example, the 
message from Prime Minister Hatta indicating that Indonesia will 
form a group, and the desire generally in Asia, of which we have had 
some indications, to be represented. I attribute this interest in the 
Union, and this willingness to make financial sacrifices to be represented 
at its conferences, to a desire of the nations of the world to find a 
real, free, responsible, international forum in which differences are 
discussed courteously with knowledge and responsibility, but with 
freedom from direction, and in particular on their merits and indepen- 
dent of the major issue which at present divides the world. The help 
which we have had in these discussions from small countries whose 
material contribution to power politics could never be great is a feature 
for which the world should be grateful. 

STANSGATE. 
President of the Council, Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


THE COLD WAR IN AUSTRIA. 


. HANK God, oh, thank God, Herr Gedye,”’ my Austrian cook 
greeted me recently, almost collapsing in a very solid mass 
on my shoulders. “‘ Thank God you are safely back at last— 

we thought the Russkis had put you in the bag ’”’—which seems a fair 

translation of her word “‘ eingeschnappt.” My good Frau Mitzi is by 
no means an excitable person, nor had I given cause either to her or the 

Russians to envisage such an occurrence. I had merely got back via the 

corridor through the Russian zone from a few days in the British zone 

twelve hours later than Frau Mitzi had expected, and my warning 
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telegram had gone astray. Austrians, as well as ‘‘ Western Allies ” of 
course, travel daily from one of the “ Western” zones to Vienna 
through the Russian zone which entirely surrounds it. Ninety-eight 
times in a hundred there is nothing to it but the formal presentation 
of papers for casual scrutiny by the Russian control post at the entry 
into their zone. But every few days an Austrian traveller will vanish 
at the control post into a Russian prison. He may be released two hours, 
two days or two months later. Or he may never be heard of again, 
even the very fact of his arrest being denied by the Russians. But this 
very minor risk—at least in the case of a national of one of the other 
occupying Powers—was not enough in itself to account for Frau 
Mitzi’s hysterical outburst. She is just an average Austrian. But the 
average Austrian’s nerves have been on edge since the unpleasantness 
began in Korea. He feels that anything may happen, any day this 
autumn ; and anything includes war—any day. He is not panicking; 
he is carrying on with his daily job of rebuilding his country’s economy, 
which has already progressed so far, as though conditions were stable 
instead of latently volcanic. He keeps his eyes on the West, watching 
for any slight sign of weakening, of appeasement of the aggressor. Here 
and there some may attempt a hopeless reinsurance—it is rumoured 
that several conservative politicians are secretly putting out feelers, 
“just in case.”” In general, so long as the West stands firm, so long will 
the Austrian, but his nerves remain excusably taut. 

Here is another example. During the night of August 14th to 15th 
two N.K.V.D. (Russian secret police) men in uniform, checking identity 
papers at Wiener Neustadt, in the heart of the Russian zone, and 
obviously hunting for an important suspect, detained a Russian captain, 
also in uniform, and ordered him to accompany them to the Kom- 
mandatura. On the way the officer drew a revolver in each hand and 
killed both his captors by shooting them in the back. After forcing 
various Austrians to assist him in his flight he shot dead an Austrian 
chauffeur who resisted him, and escaped in the direction of the American 
zone. In the struggle he lost a satchel containing among other things a 
Russian-English dictionary—a strange thing indeed for any good Red 
Army officer to carry. From this, the direction of his flight and the 
extreme efforts made by the Russians to recapture him, it may safely 
be assumed that he had information to sell. For two days the Russians 
allowed no mention of these murders to get into the papers. But during 
those two days—and long afterwards—travellers found themselves 
held up every few miles by strong Red Army patrols, or by Austrian 
gendarmes pressed in their hundreds into this service. Cars were 
searched, luggage compartments opened and examined, men forced to 
bare their right arms to see whether they bore certain tattoo marks, all 
without explanation. A near panic started in Vienna and the country- 
side, the Austrians saying, “ This is it!’ Vienna had been formally 
invested, the Red Army was on the march, gunfire had been heard 
near the frontiers of the American zone, and so forth. Things got so 
serious that the Minister of the Interior, Oscar Helmer, was compelled 
to issue a reassuring official communiqué urging the public to disregard 
all rumours, since nothing worse than a vigorous search for a dangerous 
killer was afoot. The alarm subsided, but its sudden emergence shows 
how the average citizen of Central Europe feels about the prospects of 
an outbreak of war to-day. et 

What grounds are there for the prevailing acute tension here? In 
actual developments locally, very few. Certainly there are symptoms 
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which, to those with five years’ experience of the Russian invader, 
suggest that he is preparing to get on the move again. But they are 
not conclusive, and could all be given a different interpretation. There 
was a landing of forty Russian bombers, said to be of a new type, in 
Lower Austria a fortnight ago, followed by big air manceuvres. While 
twenty-one bombers and four fighters were engaged in these over 
Bruck-an-der-Leitha on August 18th one bomber crashed. With 
lightning rapidity Soviet troops sealed off the whole area, specialist 
troops arrived and removed under tarpaulins a great deal of the plane’s 
equipment and smashed the remainder to atoms. A new secret weapon 
brought up for the coming offensive ? Perhaps—but there is not the 
slightest proof. Then there is the Soviet decision to establish a complete 
Russian network of telephone and telegraph lines. Austrians under 
Russian supervision are working at high pressure laying cables which 
have no connection with the existing Austrian system with which the 
Russians have been content for five years. This new military network 
is to cover the whole Russian zone, including Vienna, and is to extend 
beneath the Iron Curtain into Czechoslovakia and Hungary. This may 
well be a preparation for military operations, but equally well a symp- 
tom of the growing Russian nervousness about “ espionage.”’ Last 
month, too, the Russians have been holding military manceuvres of 
which the “ general idea ”’ was fairly obvious—to ascertain how quickly 
Vienna could be completely cut off from the rest of the world by the 
Red Army. It could have been a perfectly normal exercise such as an 
army of occupation might go through anywhere, with no specially 
sinister significance, but for the Austrian authorities it was, in view of | 
the world tension, more than a little disquieting. Other evidence shows 
that the late Red Army manceuvres have left behind a legacy which is 
likely to prove permanent. A close cordon of military posts has been 
established around the Austrian oifields which the Russians seized in 
1945 on the generally specious excuse that their plant was once 
“German property,’ and are working for their own profit. Is this a 
precaution against sabotage immediately preceding or succeeding an 
outbreak of hostilities ? All that has followed it in point of fact is the 
great fire which broke out recently in Russian-controlled oifields in 
Slovakia, behind the supposedly safe Iron Curtain. Although the blaze 
illuminated all Vienna, so close was its source, the Czechoslovak Press 
ignored it—the usual Communist tactic where successful sabotage is 
suspected, lest anti-Communists generally should take heart. Was 
this a deliberate demonstration by some of the latter that no Red Army 
cordon can assure the exploiters of their booty if war begins ? It could 
equally well have been an accidental blaze, save for the mysterious 
suppression of the story in the Czech Press. 

A blaze of a different kind, started from the western side of the Iron 
Curtain, was the unduly publicised agreement between a committee 
of Czechoslovak refugees in London headed by the near-Fascist General 
Prchala and some of the Sudeten-German deportees, agreeing to work 
together for the liberation of Czechoslovakia and the return of the 
Sudeten Germans. Everyone knows that this latter objective can only 
be realised through a new world war, and this stupid agreement bene- 
fited only Communist propaganda. I have myself seen the horrors and 
bestialities committed by Sudeten-German Nazis against decent 
Czech citizens in 1938. I have also been inside a Czech concentration 
camp for Sudeten Germans in 1945, and seen the savage cruelty shown 
by Czech Communists even to the sick, aged and babes in arms among 
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harmless Sudeten citizens. I have also seen in Prague something of the 
_ yield of the elaborate espionage carried on by Czechs among Sudeten 
refugees in the American zone of Germany, and seen how everything 
is done to stimulate the fears of a nationally guilty conscience that 
one day the Sudeteners may return to avenge their wrongs. I have 
seen the desert and ruins created by the Czecho-Russian mass deporta- 
tion of three million persons from the once highly prosperous and now 
almost abandoned Sudeten territory, which the Soviets are reported 
to be trying to colonise with Mongolian Russians. In this complicated 
question, with so many wrongs on both sides, it would be madness 
for the West to espouse such a doubtful cause as the wholesale return 
of the German population to the Sudeten lands. It is satisfactory that 
cold water was at once poured on to this blaze by the Czech Socialists 
and other democrats who are united in the ‘‘ Council of Free Czecho- 
slovaks” in London, presided over by that sound democrat Peter 
Zenkl, former Mayor of Prague. 

There are those, among them some knowledgeable persons among 
the Western Allies out here, who are more impressed by negative than 
by positive indications—the latter are few enough—that the storm 
may shortly break here. One of these is the sudden affability of the 
Russians in Austria towards the Western Allies. After August 1945, 
when the occupation of Vienna, which had been garrisoned exclusively 
by Russians for four months, became quadrupartite, real efforts were 
made by the West, particularly by the British, to establish at least 
outwardly cordial social relations with the Eastern ally. No party 
to which foreign guests were invited was complete without its quota of 
Russians. The latter, most hospitable by nature if allowed to be 
natural, responded lavishly—after an understandable interval, during 
which the “ line’ had to be got from Moscow. On the Press level Tass 
correspondents and Russian information officers were frequent dinner 
guests at larger parties at the American, British and French Press 
camps, and we frequently attended cocktail parties at the Tass offices 
on the Beethoven Platz. This cordiality of course was never more than 
strictly superficial, everyone realising that any attempt to discuss 
politics seriously or to attempt friendship with any individual Russian 
would mean the breaking off of all contacts. In one or two cases 
where this elementary rule for social conduct between East and West 
was overlooked for a moment the Russian party to the faux pas quickly 
vanished from Vienna. The Russian guests always arrived and departed 
in a body, and were always careful never to talk to a Westerner save 
in the presence of colleagues. Nor was it difficult to spot the inevitable 
N.K.V.D. observer among the guests. Still, an attempt was made by 
the West—and not rejected by the East—at superficial sociability. 

For the past three years all this has belonged to a dim and almost 
incredible past. Russians have cut down all social contacts to the 
delegation of a couple of officers among a dozen invited to attend any 
social function. These have stood apart stiffly, consumed the permitted 
couple of drinks, with their eyes on their watches, and at the end of 
the allotted period have clicked heels and departed. A couple of months 
back, almost coinciding with the invasion of South Korea, this attitude 
changed overnight. Obviously following fresh instructions from Moscow 
every Russian official or officer invited accepted with alacrity, fed and 
drank freely, showed great joviality (particularly towards Americans, 
whose most distinguished personalities seemed in constant danger of get- 
ting digs between the ribs to emphasise the point of a joke) and some- 
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times became the life and soul of a party. All this is as it should be 
between Allies, and extremely pleasant. Only—ask the nasty-minded— 
why, when all over the world relations with Russia grow every day more 
tense, should Central Europe suddenly become the shining exception ? 
Possibly those who see in it nothing but a sinister attempt to lull the 
West into a false sense of security on this sector of the vast cold-war 
front have caught the disease of over-suspicion from the Russians, 
with whom they have been living side by side for five years. Perhaps 
not. Whether or no, the change is obvious—and remarkable. The 
“ false security ” school of thought points also to the comparative calm 
along the Iron Curtain. Frontier incidents between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia on the one side and Austria on the other have suddenly 
become rarer. The demonstrative marching and counter-marching of 
Cominform forces in Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, which 
was such a well-advertised feature last summer, has ceased. The only 
reports received recently from these countries speak of few—but those 
rather furtive—military preparations. Although the spring brought its 
usual fine crop of frontier incidents where these four countries march 
with Tito’s Yugoslavia, these also have died down since Korea. One 
would have to be optimistic indeed to find any reassurance for world 
peace in what can at best be only stagnation of the forces of aggression 
in this solitary sector. 

Inside Austria there is no stagnation of Russian policy, but growing 
aggression. In the fields of propaganda, administration and politics 
a new forward move of “ russification ’’ has started. In the province 
of Lower Austria, for example, the Russian Kommandatura has for 
the first time demanded that it should be notified in advance of any 
sitting of the Diet or the local government, to enable a Russian officer 
to be present throughout the deliberations. This goes much further in 
the way of interference in Austrian internal affairs than anything 
attempted even after the entry of the Red Army as victors in 1945. 
The Austrians have so far ignored the demand for notice to be given 
and have decided that both the Diet and the Government will break 
off their deliberations immediately any Russian officer appears. From 
the Kommandatura of Bruck-an-der-Leitha a similar demand was 
made applying to political gatherings held by any party. This also 
has been ignored by all except the Communists. In the Austrian 
provinces political meetings are always held in the dance halls or 
concert halls of the larger inns. To ensure that no political discussions 
shall take place without the presence of a Russian officer the Kom- 
mandatura has now notified all innkeepers that if any such meeting is 
held the inn concerned will be shut up by the local Russian commander. 
These latest Russian moves have not been made public at the moment 
of writing, but are likely to raise a storm when Parliament reassembles 
in the autumn. Equally disquieting (although not indicative of military 
activity) to Austrians is the Russian demand for more time on the air 
for Russian propaganda, especially for that directed to young people. 
The broadcasts are to be increased from two to three hours daily, 
giving them a total of six or seven broadcasts a day, mostly at peak 
listening periods, over the Austrian broadcasting network, the “ Ravag.”’ 
In private conversation with one of their officials a Russian made a 
truly naive defence of these demands. “ We are at a terrible dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis the West in Austria,” he said. “‘ True, we have our 
Red Army newspaper for Austrians, just as the British and Americans 
have theirs. Also we have the Austrian Communist newspapers. 
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But who reads these, or our Red Army paper? Nobody. Yet the 
Western line is eagerly advocated against us by every other paper in 
the country. If we can’t make Austrians buy the newspapers which 
give our point of view, we can at least force them to hear it over their 
own wireless, and we shall.” 

In some districts workers in factories who decline to sign the bogus 
Communist “peace ’’ resolution are being called to the local Kom- 
mandatura and forced to do so. And from all the concerns seized by 

_ the Russians on the dubious “‘ German property ”’ claim and now run 

by their “ Usia”’ administration, the most hated and feared of all 

Communism’s opponents, the Social Democrats, are now being 

methodically weeded out and shown the door. 

On September 26th, the Russians seized the opportunity afforded by 
the new wage-price agreement announced that day by the Austrian 
Government to push their Communist stooges into a dress rehearsal for 
a putsch. The moment was well chosen, because there was real uneasi- 
ness among all wage-earners whether the ten per cent. increase accepted 
_ by the unions would really cover the corresponding rise in prices. The 
Russians sent the Communist employees of their U.S.I.A. factories on 
to the streets on strike (deducting, to the men’s disgust, one day’s pay 
at the end of the week), and to demonstrate. Railway stations and pub- 
lic buildings were occupied, telephone exchanges seized, police cordons 
broken through, and the unarmed police beaten up by Communist 
thugs. The exercise over, the “ troops ”’ were recalled. At the end of the 
week the Communists gave the Government an “ultimatum” to 
double the wage increases, failing which they would call a general strike 
and launch demonstrations the following Wednesday. The general 
strike was a complete failure, 90 per cent. of the workers standing aloof, 
but the disorder started by the Communist storm troopers under the 
open protection of the Russians was serious. Factories were besieged, 
attempts made in the Russian zone to cut off all road and rail com- 
munications with Vienna. Everywhere the Russians forbade the 
Austrian police to restore order, and in many cases ordered them to 
attack Socialist workers who tried to do so themselves. 

Quite suddenly, at midnight on Thursday, October 5th, the Communist 
“ strike ’”’ committee issued orders to break off the action—there was no 
general strike to break off, only the activities of the terror groups and 
the strike of a few thousand Communists. The disorders were called off 
following a meeting of Socialist shop stewards, news of which reached 
the Communists on Thursday afternoon where it was decided to resort 
to self-help. At dawn on Friday the mass of the workers, ignoring the 
local police who were too subservient to the Russians to help, were 
going to attack all factories picketed or occupied by Communists and 
drive them away. This, coupled with the growing anger of the popula- 
tion at large, was more than the Communists were prepared to face. 
This time the attack on Austrian independence has been defeated, but 
nobody doubts that it will be followed by others, probably better 
organised. ; 

Confronted with this new Russian offensive, Austrians are 
bewildered at the tactics of the British Foreign Office. Vienna is in 
fact being largely dropped as a British cultural outpost on the fringe of 
the Iron Curtain, to the obvious relief of the Russians and annoyance of 
the Americans. In accordance with a sort of ostrich-policy-in-reverse 
Downing Street insists on putting into effect a policy decided on long 
before the world outlook was changed by Korea of seeing a treaty 
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where no treaty exists. More precisely the line is that as it seems 
hopeless to reckon with a treaty for Austria one should behave, as. far 
as possible, as though it already existed and there was no occupation. 
The British information services have closed down almost to the last 
man, to be replaced by a single Foreign Office information officer in 
the Legation. The British-run daily, the Weltpresse, has been sold to 
the Austrian Socialist Party, in whose printing works it was produced 
by the British. Presumably the theory is that if there were a treaty and 
no occupation Britain would neither print newspapers, broadcast in 
Austria nor otherwise try to influence public opinion there. True, when 
these things were started in 1945, the idea was to re-educate Austrians 
after the long Nazi occupation in democratic principles. In point of 
fact this has long ceased to be the objective, which has become the 
support of democratic resistance to the threat of Communist domination. 
Certainly the Austrian Socialist Party is the most important Austrian 
element opposed to Communism. But by selling the Weltpresse to it 
the British have given out of their hands a powerful weapon which, as 
an Austrian weapon, becomes as much subject to Russian pressure as 
any other Austrian newspaper. Incidentally the move has aroused the ~ 
anger of Chancellor Figl and the resentment of what is numerically the 
strongest Austrian party, the Catholic Volkspartei, who accuse the 
British of turning their occupation into one by the Labour Party 
instead of by the British Government. The British radio system 
established here, the “ Alpenland ”’ group, broadcasting from Vienna, 
Graz and Klagenfurt, and audible all over the Russian-occupied 
provinces of Lower Austria and the Burgenland, as well as in Hungary, 
is being given up, and probably also the great 100-kilowatt station at 
Dobl in the British zone. Built by Goebbels for spreading the gospel of 
the “‘ new order ” throughout the Balkans, it has been relaying B.B.C. 
foreign language broadcasts to the population behind the Iron Curtain 
for eight hours a day, the B.B.C. paying for its use. Obviously neither 
from “ Alpenland ” or from Dobl can the Austrians dare to give facts 
to the oppressed populations behind the Iron Curtain against a Russian 
veto. Nor can they dare to make a voluntary agreement with the 
British permitting them to do so. Amidst many other features of what 
most Austrians regard fearfully as an abandonment of a British position 
in the cold war is the closing down with a polite shrug of diplomatic 
shoulders of the British Public Relations Section, which still gave— 
greatly diminished—assistance to British correspondents in their not 
always easy task of carrying on their work in a largely Russian-con- 
trolled city. The loss of facilities will be seriously felt, especially by 
those British newspapers and agencies which employ persons of non- 
British nationality as their correspondents. These are losing the 
privilege of sending out copy through the army post office, and will 
have to send it through the Russian censor by Austrian civilian mails. 
If all this is the outcome of confidence in London that normal peace 
conditions can be one-sidedly established in Austria that confidence, to 
Austria’s relief, is not shared by the Americans, who are maintaining 
their newspaper and broadcasting, their generous backing of American 
correspondents and generally increasing their informative work. They 
are said to be piqued at the British refusal to consider their request that 
the Weltpresse should be kept on under British auspices, and tend to 
be sceptical about British assurances that the request came too late. 
The Viennese do not believe that any local issues will determine 
whether they have peace or war this autumn. For them the big ques- 
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tion is whether Russia will decide that she cannot afford to allow the 
West three years to get into a state of defence and will strike now. Does 
Stalin believe that he is greater than Hitler and can not only overrun 
Europe—which no one here doubts—but also subdue the entire non- 
Communist and highly industrialised world ? If he does not Austrians 
feel that he will yet hesitate at the brink. Scanning the horizon for 
war clouds the eyes of Vienna tend to focus on more distant points 
than the neighbouring satellite States of Russia. They are watching 
Eastern Germany, with its five fully mobilised Soviet armies. And they 
are watching above all the Far East. For they know that the battle 
of Austria’s survival must in the first stage be won on the battlefields 
of Korea. G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


EARLY three years ago when the British withdrew from India 
Ni: was felt in Whitehall that a new era had dawned in Asia 

full of promise for world peace and goodwill among the nations. 
Was not India, strong and self-reliant, destined to provide Asia with 
leadership and to set up a barrier to Communism and aggression 
in South-East Asia and the Far East ? 

India was ready to accept the role of leadership. But all the influence, 
moral and material, she might be able to exert must, Pandit Nehru 
told the world, be directed against Western imperialism and colonial 
activities in Asia. For the rest, she would observe a policy of strict 
but dynamic neutrality ; she would join no power bloc, either anti- 
Soviet or Soviet. She hoped, indeed, to maintain friendly relations with 
Russia. 

The Press in India, and notably the National Herald, supposed to 
reflect Pandit Nehru’s views, proceeded to develop the theme of India’s 
leadership and her desire to stand well with Russia. Britain, the 
National Herald declared, would have to put up with India’s opposition 
to her colonial policy. As to Russia, the same paper derided as nonsense 
a suggestion by a leading American journalist, Louis Fischer, that India 
should support an anti-Soviet policy. ‘‘ Americans should understand 
that the Soviet policy of racial equality was enough to attract black 
people everywhere. India had no quarrel with the Soviet ; they had not 
been gun-running into Hyderabad or shown an unfriendly interest in 
Kashmir.” ; 

That the National Herald did not misrepresent the Indian Prime 
Minister was shown by the action he took later on in summoning an 
Asian conference to Delhi to devise measures for supporting Indonesia 
in her struggle for independence. In addressing the conference he 
explained his position in the following terms. “ We represent, he said, 
“the ancient civilisation of the East as well as the dynamic civilisation 
of the West. Politically we symbolise in particular the spirit of freedom 
and democracy which is so significant a feature of the new Asia. 
Asia, under India’s leadership, is reclaiming its place in the world’s 
councils, asserting for the first time effectively her right to demand 
from the West in Asia the standards the West has taught Asia. 
Indonesia could rely on all the moral support India could make 
available. a ie ; 

Further light was thrown on Indian foreign policy in an interesting 
discussion in the Indian Parliament in the spring of 1948, during which 
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Pandit Nehru admitted that the principle on which that policy was 
based “‘had promoted animosity among almost all major nations of the 
world. India had lost caste with the U.S.A. in consequence.” Other 
speakers thought India’s position was no better with the United Nations. 
Some Right Wing politicians doubted the policy of isolation. As 
against all this, Left Wing Socialists, led by Jai Prakash Narain, 
advocated a scheme of forming a third power bloc of the democratic 
countries of Asia. 

A few months later Pandit Nehru’s policy had taken on a more 
practical turn. In a public address he declared that it was no use 
in the present world context trying to teach non-violence to the nations. 
‘“We had to shed blood a few months ago. Britain has shed her 
imperialism. Even though she has colonies where she is practising 
colonialism she is not to-day an imperialist country and could not be 
so.” He went on to pay a tribute to British character. “ If India had 
emulated it, they would have made greater progress than they had 
done.” 

Foreign policy unless backed by military power is practically — 
lifeless. India’s foreign policy has been reduced to that condition 
as a result of the strained relations between herself and Pakistan. | 
Even had the Indian Government felt that its interest demanded the 
use of military force, e.g. in Tibet, the cold war in Kashmir would have 
made such intervention almost impossible. 

Towards the end of last year the position on the Indian frontiers 
changed for the worse with the threat of an irruption from Communist 
China or Tibet or of Soviet forces from Sinkiang, while the outbreak of 
communal strife between East and West Bengal had brought India 
and Pakistan to the verge of war. Both Governments realised the 
terrible danger that faced them; both saw clearly that it could only 
be averted if they stood side by side. It redounds to the credit of both 
Prime Ministers that they took strong measures to bring about an 
entente. As a result, the communal trouble has died down. Improved 
relations have led to fresh negotiations for the settlement of other 
urgent matters, notably the problem of evacuee property. Unfortu- 
nately no attempt was made to clear the Kashmir issue. 

In June Pandit Nehru gave fresh proof of the interest of India in 
Indonesia by a goodwill visit to that country. By this time he had 
found it necessary further to modify his foreign policy. Discussing the 
subject at a Press conference before he left for Indonesia, he described 
as utter nonsense all talk of India leading Asia. She had enough prob- 
lems of her own. Asian countries possessed very little military strength. 
But apart from this, they, and especially India, had no desire to play 
power politics. 

In his public utterances in Indonesia the Pandit was concerned 
mainly to impress on the Indonesians that in the dark days ahead 
they could save themselves only by promoting unity. How far he 
tried to influence his host, Dr. Soekarno, President of the Indonesian 
Republic, to reconsider his policy of throwing over the federal scheme 
adopted at The Hague and forcing the member States to accept the 
domination of his particular group by means of a unitary government 
is not clear. Yet this was a matter of primary importance for the peace 
of South-East Asia. He was non-committal on the subject of recog- 
nising the Bao Dai régime in Indo-China: a neutral attitude was 
preferable. Nevertheless, Dr. Hatta, Prime Minister of the Republic, 
soon after went out of his way to accord recognition to the Ho Chi 
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Minh régime. As to the Indonesian claim to Dutch New Guinea, 
Pandit Nehru was inclined to think that “ historically, culturally 
and geographically it should go to Indonesia,” a statement he would 
find it difficult to justity. ‘‘If the Dutch remained there, it would 
be a continuous irritant. The matter should be decided by the local 
people” (the handful of head hunters ?), Australia was, he was 
prepared to admit, in a different position; she was part of Asia ; 
the Dutch were not. 

On his return journey, the Prime Minister visited Malaya. At 
Singapore, addressing a Press conference, he expressed the view that 
South-East Asia was a greater danger in world affairs than any other. 
The problem of those regions could only be solved by psychological . 
and economic methods. As regards Malaya, he denounced terrorism 
and conceded that the British should deal with banditry. At the same 
time, peace would not be restored till the British withdrawal gave 
hope for the development of nationalism. Only when it came up against 
nationalism was Communism worsted. Pandit Nehru did not attempt 
to explain how such incongruous elements as Malay and Chinese could 
be fused into a common citizenship. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that Chinese imperialism claims that every Chinese domiciled 
abroad, even if born in the country he lives in, does not cease to be a 
Chinese subject. How Malaya, with its immense importance in world 
strategy, could stand alone was again a point he did not develop. 
Would it be a Dominion in the British Commonwealth, or would it be 
expected to merge itself with India ? 

Back in Delhi, the Pandit was faced with the necessity of deciding 
whether to accept or not the resolution of the Security Council of the 
United Nations calling for assistance to South Korea. He had the 
courage to accept. At the same time, however, a statement was issued 
from the Ministry of External Affairs in Delhi to the effect that accept- 
ance did not involve any modification of India’s policy based on 
the promotion of world peace and the development of friendly relations 
with all countries ; it remained an independent policy to be determined 
solely by India’s ideals and objectives. In any case, Sir Benegal Rama 
Rau, India’s representative at Lake Success, announced that India 
would not be able to give any military aid as her forces were organised 
essentially for home defence. Pakistan, it may be noted, has accepted 
the resolution and pledged herself to afford any military aid possible. 

It is all to the good that India is prepared to support the United 
Nations in Korea. Her attitude, however, as will appear, lacks clear 
definition. And obviously only if Pakistan and India work in close 
alliance can either of them make a real contribution to the defeat 
of Communism in South-East Asia. There can be no such co-operation 
so long as the cold war over Kashmir goes on. 

Pandit Nehru has given out publicly that only by working together 
closely both in the economic field and in carrying out a joint defence 
policy can Pakistan and India hope to survive. Does he really mean it ? 
One would have thought that if he did he would not have allowed 
the recent negotiations over Kashmir to break down and the United 
Nations mediator, Sir Owen Dixon, to retire discomfited. It follows that 
India’s finest troops, instead of being available to meet an emergency 
on her frontiers, remain locked up in the mountains of Kashmir, while 
the cold war saps the economic life of both Dominions. But for the ten- 
sion between them, each country could easily have contributed a 
division to the United Nations forces in Korea. 
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Consciousness of the military weakness of his country doubtless 
inspired Pandit Nehru’s recent efforts to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the trouble in Korea. He advocated as an essential preliminary 
to an approach of the kind that the People’s Government of China 
should be recgonised by the United Nations. The proposal was not, 
however, accepted at Lake Success: as a consequence, the impulse 
of the Indian Prime Minister has had no concrete results. He has now 
made an approach to the new Chinese Government itself with a view to 
establishing friendly relations ; an exchange of cultural visits is sug- 
gested; efforts to improve trade between the two countries are to be 
made. In this connection, it may be noted that in political circles 
in Delhi it is felt that Chinese Communism is not of an aggressive 
brand and that it might be possible for China and India to work to- 
gether for the peace and progress of Asia. In any case, it is not proposed 
to offer opposition to a Communistic thrust into Tibet. India has, how- 
ever, advised moderation in Peking and it is hoped both in Lhasa and 
Delhi that Mao Tse-tung will be content with a nominal suzerainty 
over the threatened country. This seems a little optimistic. One won- 
ders whether Delhi politicians yet realise that Russian imperialism 
rivals what they describe as the Western type of that phenomenon. __ 

To sum up: India in the context of world events to-day feels no 
longer able to carry out a policy of neutrality. She has ceased to aspire 
to the leadership of Asia : her influence will be mainly directed towards 
establishing peace and well-being in Asia. One hopes that her voice 
in world politics may soon have the weight her position should command 
if only a complete understanding over Kashmir could be reached 
between herself and Pakistan. 

W. P. BarRTON. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN POLAND. 


N April 14th, 1950, an Agreement was concluded in Warsaw 

C )petween the representatives of the Government and three 
representatives of the Polish episcopate.* To this Agree- 

ment were added four clauses regulating the future of the Catholic 
welfare organisation Caritas, securing funds for the episcopate 
out of the Church fund created after the expropriation of the 
Dead Hand, and decreeing ordained priests to be exempt from 
active military service. The document was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the State, Minister Wolski, Vice-Minister Ochab, and 
M. Mazur, M.P.; and of the Church, Bishops Choromanski, Zakrzewski, 
and Klepacz, who, in the name of the Government and the episcopate 
respectively, had agreed upon that modus vivendi. It must be stressed 
at once that this was neither an agreement between the head of the 
Catholic Church and the Republic of Poland, concluded to replace the 
concordat which had been declared invalid by the unilateral act of the 
Warsaw Government, nor a mere understanding between individual 
bishops and some pundits of the régime. It was a pact concluded by 
ena heads of the Polish Church with the rulers of the Polish 

ate. 

What was the development which led up to this pact ? Since 1946 
the Warsaw rulers have made efforts to improve their relations to 


* The text appeared in the Trybuna Luduvoy of April 16th, 1950. 
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the Church. The reason for this was not so much their sympathy with 
religion, of which the Polish Communists possessed as little as their 
comrades in other countries. It was rather the fact that the great 
majority, not only of the ordinary citizens but also of the Socialist 
and Communist Party members, had remained faithful to the religion 
of their fathers, and that the Church had proved the only power able 
to resist the régime. Moreover, immediately after the end of the war, 
there were among the leaders of the two Marxist parties (P.P.S. and 
P.P.R., then still separate) a number of politicians who showed under- 
standing and even love for the values of the Polish national tradition, 
the most important of which was Catholicism. In the years between 
1945 and 1947 they—and with them many Poles who absolutely 
rejected Communism—still cherished the illusion that from the people’s 
democracy there would grow a genuine democracy in the Western sense. 
They also thought that the friendly relationship to Soviet-Russia 
could be limited to a mere alliance which would guarantee to the coun- 
try its newly acquired Western regions and would protect it in a pros- 
pective German war of revenge, and, last but not least, against un- 
friendly tendencies in the Anglo-Saxon countries. But this proved an 
illusion long ago. Nobody in Poland doubts that the present rulers 
strive for a complete totalitarianism after the Soviet pattern. So 
the difficult though not insoluble problem arose, how, in a State gov- 
erned by faithful adherents of Russian Communism, the Catholic 
Church could exist alongside a monistic and materialistic doctrine 
which tries to conquer the whole spiritual life, literature, art, science, 
and, above all, education. Though this problem seems not less difficult 
than the squaring of the circle, both State and Church have tried to 
solve it. Why the political rulers did so I have already explained. 
I have to add, however, that they had another though not very pure 
motive, originating not so much from a non-existent honest wish 
for a lasting harmonious relationship, but from the tactical purpose 
of binding the clergy by certain equivocal obligations the subsequent 
breach of which could be laid at the door of the Church. 

Though the hierarchy of the Church knew this quite well, they had 
however, like the Government, urgent reasons for an agreement. Apart 
from the peaceful intentions of the bishops which made them avoid, 
if possible, a Kulturkampf, apart from consideration for conflicts of 
conscience among priests and laymen, for material needs of the Church, 
and, above all, for the religious education of the youth which—although 
in modest scope—could only be secured by a modus vivendi with the 
State, the bishops had also to reckon with the deep national feelings 
which inspired the Catholic masses with the will to help in the rebuild- 
ing of the country. 

The Church could not have it said about her that she hindered the 
rebuilding or that she was against the régime because it had realised 
land reform and nationalisation, that she, therefore, supported one- 
sidedly the interests of capitalism and conservatism. In short the 
non-Catholic, anti-Catholic masters of the country had to reckon with 
the Catholic feelings of the population, and the heads of the Church 
had to consider the strong nationalism and wishes of a large majority 
of the population decidedly in favour of large-scale democratisation 
and social progress. ~ 

Yet the pourparlers between the representatives of the Church 
and those of the State proved very difficult. The direct contact 
with the Vatican brought no results ; two missions, one undertaken by 
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the Papal Count Pruszynski, who later became Polish ambassador in 
The Hague and was killed in an accident, another by the leading 
publicist M. Ketrzynski, who belonged to a group of leftist Catholics, 
came to nothing. They were followed by conferences between a 
commission of three representatives of the Church and the repre- 
sentatives of the Government led by Minister Wolski at the beginning 
of August 1949. A description of the delegates may be of some interest. 
Bishop Choromanski, subsidiary bishop of Warsaw, is the political 
brain of the Polish episcopate. He enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
of the deceased Cardinal Hlond and is rightly considered a first-rate 
diplomat. Bishop Zakrzewski of Plock was for a long time secretary 
of the Archbishop of Cracow, Cardinal Prince Sapieha. Thus both wings 
of the Polish hierarchy, which did not always see eye to eye, were 
represented at the conferences. Bishop Klepacz of Lodz is the Socialist 
bishop, head of a workmen’s diocese, but his unimpeachable attitude 
to Rome is shown by the fact that he became the successor of a man 
who was forced to resign because he was too accommodating towards the 
régime. Minister Wolski has worked with Gomulka. Risen from the 
ranks of the workers, he proved an efficient administrator. Within the 
party he kept more to the moderates, but managed to escape the fate of 
Gomulka and even became a member of the Cabinet. During the confer- 
ences he was given an associate in the person of Ochab, a veteran of the 
class-struggle, now Vice-Minister for Defence and one of the most 
influential members of the Politbureau, and, like Mazur, one of the 
twelve members of the secretariat of the Marxist Unity Party. Wolski 
disappeared from the scene immediately after the Agreement of April 
Searels Ochab and Mazur are still enjoying the best political 
health. 
The negotiations between the bishops and the State delegation 
underwent a severe crisis in January 1950, when the régime threw a 
well-prepared bomb which weakened the resistance of the Church. 
On January 22nd, certain documents appeared in the Gazeta Robotnicza 
and were published by the whole Press. They were to prove that the 
Catholic welfare organisation Caritas had used its funds for the support 
of its own officers, of ‘‘ Fascists ’’ and former aristocrats, but not of 
really destitute people. The attack was indirectly aimed at the bishops 
whose duty it would have been to prevent such abuse. At first it missed 
its mark. Cardinal Sapieha and Primate Wyszynski protested in a 
letter to President Bierut, but the consequences of the Caritas affair 
forced the bishops to yield. The intensive official propaganda through 
radio and Press, to which no reply was allowed, aroused the indignation 
of a considerable part of the clergy and the faithful about the record 
of Catholic welfare organisations. Also the incessant propaganda 
against the Vatican as the former ally of Hitler and the present ally of 
American Wall Street capitalism had its effect. Taking further into 
consideration the pressure applied by the local authorities and party 
officials on the lower clergy and various orders which were keeping 
up an active contact with the people, it is not surprising that over a 
thousand priests came together at a meeting in Warsaw at which they 
condemned the abuses of Caritas and sent a vote of confidence to the 
Government. An organisation of “ patriotic priests’? was created 
which, without openly breaking Church discipline, criticised the bishops 
for their political attitude. A periodical, Glos Kaplana (Voice of the 
Priest), tried to make the propaganda of the Government palatable to 
the lower clergy, for it-was feared that in deeply Catholic Poland 
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tendencies similar to those in neighbouring Czechoslovakia might 
awaken. At the end of March the Government made another step 
to hasten the conclusion of an agreement with the bishops. Up to now 
all the landed property of the Church had been exempted from the 
agrarian reform, and this was known to be a weapon in the hands of the 
Government. Now the episcopate were informed that a bill was to be 
introduced in the Sejm (Parliament) by which all Church property 
was to be expropriated and a special fund for the subvention of religious 
institutions and the paying of priests was created. This clever move 
was made with a view to Polish psychology, for the bishops did not 
want to give the impression that the loss of property made them 
enemies of the expropriators. It was at this juncture that the modus 
vivendt was accepted and ratified by both sides. Cardinal Sapieha 
was to advocate it personally in Rome. On the day of the arrival 
of that 83-year-old prince of the Church in the Eternal City the sig- 
natures of both parties were put to the pact in Warsaw. 

The Archbishop of Cracow found it difficult to get the Vatican, if 
. not to approve, yet to recognise the Agreement. In Poland the General 
Assembly of the bishops in Gniezno approved of the Agreement on 
April 22nd, at the same time explaining to the faithful the reasons for 
its acceptance by the Church. It is clear that the bishops, compelled 
by circumstances, had made essential concessions of a political nature, 
but that the doctrine and inner discipline of the Church remained 
untouched. The authority of the Pope in religious matters was expressly 
recognised also for Poland. Freedom of worship, religious instruction 
in the schools, the continuance of Catholic educational institutions, 
and of a university, the religious orders and associations. the welfare 
activities of the Church and its religious activities in the Army, in 
hospitals and prisons, were safeguarded. On the other hand, the episco- 
pate expressly disapproved of the underground movement supported 
from abroad ; it adhered to the foreign policy of the Government, the 
“ Polish raison d'état,” especially with regard to the German claims 
on Silesia and Pomerania. Most critical of all, however, is Article 9, 
which was the reason for new attacks against the hierarchy, starting 
immediately after the conclusion of the Agreement. The Stockholm 
pronouncement against the atom bomb was—owing to mass propaganda 
in gigantic style—signed by 18 million out of the 25 million inhabitants. 
Among the 193,000 who abstained and were cursed as accomplices 
of the destroyers of peace and mass-murderers were the bishops and the 
greater part of the clergy. The entire Press used this event for a cam- 
paign which spoke of a breach of the April agreement. Pravda of 
June 16th gave the signal for this campaign and with it another, hardly 
needed, proof of who was the real trouble maker and opponent of the 
agreement with the Church. Bishop Choromanski tried to ward off 
the attack by handing, on June 22nd, to the head of the newly 
created Church board, Bida,* in the name of the episcopate, another 
declaration in which the atom bomb was condemned and the clergy 
given permission to sign the Stockholm appeal. Several of the bishops 
now signed the document and almost all the clergymen followed their 
example. Even this did not satisfy the anti-clerical zealots. They 
demanded drastic measures against those who refused to sign, and 
several priests who openly refused to sign the Stockholm resolution 
were arrested. 

The newspapers reported this as extensively as they reported the 

* Nomen est omen. Bida means misery, distress, wretchedness. 
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proceedings against members of the clergy who belonged to the under- 
ground movement, and munitions finds in monasteries. The Commun- 
ists, even the more moderate amongst them, were guided by that 
distrust and “alertness” (being on guard) of which State President | 
Bierut had spoken in a widely commented-on speech of May 8th. In this 
respect not much has been changed by the Agreement. It is impossible | 
to expect cordiality and confidence between two so diametrically 
opposed partners as Communists and bishops. The political climate 
as a whole is not very propitious for a sincere smoothing out of differ- 
ences. The nationalised publishing firms bring out volumes upon © 
volumes filled with rabid anti-clerical attacks and violent accusations 
against the Vatican. The efforts to drive a wedge between the bishops | 
and the lower clergy disturb those celebrations which would otherwise be 
favourable to a reconciliation between Church and State, as forinstance, . 
the pilgrimage of Catholic priests to the concentration camp at Oswiecim, 
to which the Prime Minister, Cyrankiewicz, sent his warm greetings . 
and during which several of the participants were decorated with Polish | 
orders. The anxious avoidance of all allusions to religious matters, to _ 
God and the Church, by which all newspapers and magazines, except _ 
the few permitted Catholic ones, are bound, the strict censorship | 
to which Catholic publications are subjected and which forbids them 
to take sides frankly and sincerely in any political matter, childish 
annoyances such as the relegation of religious literature to the last — 
but one (the 26th column) of the official list of books in which they 
formerly took the first place, now occupied by Stalin’s and Lenin’s 
books: by all this the Catholics are offended and annoyed. But much 
more important are fundamental considerations like these: is it 
at all possible to have confidence in an agreement which is followed, 
already a few days after its conclusion, by attacks from one partner 
on the other ? What influence can one or two weekly scripture lessons 
have in schools where the remainder of the time is taken up by instruc- 
tion in the spirit of atheistic, monistic materialism ? Of what use can 
theoretical respect for the feelings of the Catholic majority be if devoted 
Catholics are excluded from all higher posts ? 

And yet we cannot judge this Agreement wholly negatively. The 
relations between man and man, and also between Government and 
bishops, Communists and believers, are not so unfriendly and harsh in 
Poland as they are in many other countries. Respect and consideration 
have not disappeared on either side. Cardinal Sapieha was granted 
all possible facilities for his journey to Rome. Primate Wyscynski 
was not hindered in reading his protests from the pulpits of Warsaw 
churches and leading the procession on Corpus Christi day through the 
streets of the capital, with an enormous crowd participating in the 
event. Freedom of worship was never suppressed in Poland, and the 
financial affairs of the Church have not been menaced even after the 
law expropriating its landed property has been promulgated. If left 
to themselves, Communists and Catholics could, as least for a time, 
come to live peacefully side by side. Great as the antagonism between 
the two sides may be, the individual good-neighbourliness of the Poles 
would smooth out the theoretical differences in daily and public 
life. Jf they were left to themselves! But menacing shadows are 
rising from beyond the frontiers and darkening the horizon, in the 
religious sphere as elsewhere. 


CYRYL BOLDIREV. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ISRAEL 
COMMUNES. 


F all the experiments made with communal life on the land, from 

ancient times to ours, none have so far lasted except those in 

Palestine-Israel. The Russian kolchoze does not fall within the 
scope of these remarks, for two important facts divide it sharply from 
the Israel commune. It is not a voluntarily organised group, and it does 
not bar private property and ambition. As the first communal villages 
in Palestine were founded forty years ago and are flourishing and 
sending out offshoots, we may well regard them as being beyond the 
experimental stage. It is more or less universally known that these 
settlements were evolved in practice by groups of idealistic young 
pioneers who came to Palestine early in this century not only because 
they wished to build it up and to prepare if for the ingathering of the 
Jewish exiles, but also because here they hoped to be able to live 
according to their socialist ideals. They had no cut-and-dried ideas 
about the practical side of the work ; the segregation of the children, 
for instance, the other forms of social life in the commune, the allocation 
of work by committee from day to day—all these things that are now 
part and parcel of kibbutz * life grew up with it—were not matters of’ 
principle. On the other hand many rigorous principles insisted on in the 
first stages have gone by the board—among these are free love, and the 
ban of three things—industrial work, personal property, hired labour 
or “ exploitation.” This last ban has been reaffirmed, but is not applied 
in practice. 

No visitor to a kibbutz, unless he be entirely hidebound, comes 
away unimpressed. At the same time, many violently descry two 
features—the unlovely mass feeding, and the segregation of the child- 
ren. These are precisely the points of which some members themselves 
grow tired especially as they grow older. Breakfast is not unpleasant, 
as it is taken in a leisurely way after several hours of work, and people 
linger over it a little, forming groups and conversing. It is also a plenti- 
ful and appetising meal, with all kinds of greens and fruit standing on 
the table and being made into salads according to individual preference. 
The main meal at midday is pure horror. Hands are scrupulously 
washed in the hall provided for the purpose, but that is all. Members 
come in their soiled working-clothes. The hurry to get back to work 
is desperate, the side dishes standing on the table, sometimes even the 
sweet, are all shovelled helter-skelter on to the plates with the individual 
serving of meat or fish, and shovelled in with spoon and fork, no knives 
being provided. Supper is again a pleasanter meal—everybody has 
had a shower and put on clean clothes, the atmosphere is more restful, 
people make conversation. But the noise is deafening, and the way of 
serving and eating is unattractive. All this is a matter of saving working- 
hours, and as the majority is content to have it so, the minority (who 
would rather have less to eat, but with more civilised appointments) 
must submit. These details are told to show that the aversion in which 
meal-time is held by many otherwise passionate advocates of the 
kibbutz has its reasons. 

The next issue to which exception is often taken is the bringing up of 
children in separate houses. It is impossible to exaggerate when praising 
child-care in the commune. No sacrifice is too great for the members to 
make willingly, so that they insure the best of everything to their 


* “ Kibbutz ” and “ kevutzah ” are both communal villages. For convenience sake 
we shall retain the first name, though there are slight differences. 
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children. The “ best” here is not a relative term—it is actually the 


best attainable in the world as regards physical care, one well-trained 
woman being employed for every four children ; this number including 
the kitchen and other services, not only nurses and teachers. Child 
mortality in the Israel kibbutzim is the lowest in the world, 26 per 
thousand. Sweden and New Zealand come near it with 29 and 31 


respectively, England has 49, Jordan and Iraq have 195 and 227 — 
respectively. Every visitor is struck by the sturdiness of the children — 
and by the marvellously appointed nurseries and school-rooms. All — 


kibbutz children go to school until they are sixteen, and those who are 
gifted are sent on to universities or other places of learning. The 
schooling, again, is the best obtainable in the country. 

The relationship between children and parents has not suffered, on 
the contrary. Naturally, these relations are different from those outside 
the kibbutz, the family no longer being the primary social unit. But 
even the advocates of this segregation acknowledge that for small 


children the constant group discipline means a certain pressure or tension — 


which is unwholesome. And among children of all ages there are those— 


a minority, but not so small, as is well known in England where the © 
public school system suffers under the same disadvantage—who react . 


very badly to group discipline, who are not only unhappy under it, but 
grow up with warped minds. Thus parents often feel dissatisfied with 
the existing state of things ; on other grounds too, as for instance that 
they have no say in the education of their children. In some kibbutzim 
a compromise has been arrived at, older children living with their 
parents except during the time that they are at school and doing their 
work. Space prevents me from going further into this problem which 
is sometimes succinctly, if too broadly, expressed in this way: The 
kibbutz aims at destroying the family, replacing it by the higher unit of 
the commune. 

In most communes the visitor, especially if he has known them in the 
old days, is amazed at the pretty dresses of the women on the Sabbath, 
and the tastefully, sometimes luxuriously furnished rooms. An old 
member, coming on two girls discussing their new frocks with the 
dressmaker, Vogue lying before them, exclaimed indignantly: 
‘ I never thought to see the day when a kibbutznikte (female member) 
would have her dress made according to the latest fashion-plate. We 
considered ourselves lucky if the overall we got from the shelf was not 
three sizes too large.” This concession is certainly not one to be deplored, 
however, as it is the same for all. A far more serious matter is the tacit 
understanding that rooms may be furnished with the help of presents 
from outside. A young friend, daughter of a rich man who daily 
deplores her craziness in marrying into a commune, has her rooms 
furnished so exquisitely that it might well be a sitting-room in any well- 
appointed town-house. The curtains alone cost more than the whole 
contents of a room furnished by the kibbutz. True, the day when two 
orange cases served for a wardrobe, and three more for table and chairs, 
are over for all except the youngest kibbutzim. Nowadays every room 
is decently and tastefully furnished, with couch covers and matching 
curtains, a table and two chairs, a wardrobe, a book-case. But no 
kibbutz has yet had the desire or the money to fix silk curtains or easy 
chairs or etchings in the members’ rooms. This concession leads to 
jealousy and inequality, as the leaders know very well, and that it is 


being allowed shows that strong pressure must have been brought to 
bear on the community. 
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_Hired labour is a most involved problem, with practical needs and 
difficulties striving desperately against idealistic theory. Only the most 
obvious points can here be discussed. The socialist commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not exploit Thy neighbour,” and the pioneers’ demand that 
no profit shall be distributed but used to integrate new immigrants— 
these two axioms are the backbone of the Zionist commune. On the other 
hand, an agricultural village needs additional labour at certain times. 
Up to recent years the kibbutzim could surmount this difficulty by 
making use of two sources of labour—youth groups, and new potential 
members on probation. Every kibbutz has a youth group attached to 
it—adolescents who work for four hours, and study for the rest of the 
day. In times of harvest or other emergencies they have to give up their 
period of study. The same, by and large, applies to new members on 
trial, who are given time off to study Hebrew, to get acclimatised, to see 
the country. It is quibbling to say that these people are, so to speak, 
apprentices. The Jewish Agency pays a certain sum for the keep of 
the youth groups, and the new potential members may be sent away 
after a year, or leave of their own free will—and then they have worked 
only for their keep. Both cases ought to be regarded as exploitation 
worse than in the case of normal hired labour. However, there are those 
who do not so regard it, and this matter is usually passed over tacitly. 
The point is that for a decade or more the flow of new volunteers for 
the kibbutzim has almost ceased. During the war there was no im- 
migration to speak of, and the masses of new immigrants during the 
past two years are generally averse from going into kibbutzim. The 
newcomers of European origin have been so regimented—behind 
barbed wire—for years that they have a complex about anything 
communal, their one ideal being “a corner of their own,’’ while the 
Oriental Jews who make up half of the new immigration are as yet not 
open to idealistic viewpoints. Most of them dream of a little shop, and 
even those who go on the land—not so few—are against the commune. 
The youth groups who fed the kibbutzim are also petering out. They 
used to consist first of the real pioneers from European countries who 
brought with them a glowing idealism, and secondly of the children 
snatched from the burning by the Youth Immigration scheme of 
Henrietta Szold, to grow up in Palestine in the spirit of dedication that 
informs the kibbutz movement. Now the second of these sources has 
run dry, and the first has become a scanty trickle, mostly from English- 
speaking countries. j 

One way to alleviate the lack of hands at harvest time was to establish 
workshops and factories where the members could work in slack times, 
returning to the fields when needed. But these undertakings outran 
_ their aim. When properly established they were so good a source of 

income that they could not be closed down at the behest of the agri- 
cultural sector, and it was found that they themselves needed labour 
at times which the kibbutz could not spare. Moreover certain strict 
adherents of the gospel of ‘“‘ redemption through work on the soil ” 
eschew these means and will not have industrial work introduced. 
Quite lately, conventions held by several groups of communes have 
_ firmly re-stated their condemnation of hired labour and their deter- 
mination to stamp it out. It remains to be seen whether they will 
succeed. i 

We have pointed to several straws showing that a new wind blows 
in the kibbutzim. To change the metaphor, there is water being poured 
into the wine, not only because the individual members have become 
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older, tireder, and less prone to vigorous upholding of doctrine, but also 
because the kibbutz in its present form is not attractive to the new 
type of immigrant who, to put it in a nutshell, is not a pioneer but a 
refugee. We have already seen that of the three matters most generally 
objected to in the kibbutz, group education of children and lack of 
private property are already being modified. Quite lately, in my visits 
- to kibbutzim of old standing and unimpeachable integrity, I have also 
found some faltering steps taken towards a compromise in the third, 
communal feeding. Couples have been issued electric teapots for their 
rooms and are now having tea privately, not only getting the where- 
withal for it from the kitchen on their way home from work, but also 
supper, at least in winter. There are also private radio sets, so that 
often the communal dining room and recreation room are almost 
deserted on unpleasant winter nights, which is not what they were 
built so lovingly for. 

Ten years ago a group of farmers, dissatisfied with the kibbutz 
mainly for the reasons mentioned, found a way out, without sacrificing 
what to them were sacred principles and without violating minor laws — 
within the community. We must retain the Hebrew name for this 
experiment (meaning communal farm), because no graphic English | 
name has yet been found for it to distinguish it from the communal 
village or kibbutz on one hand, and the co-operative settlement or 
“moshav ovdim ”’ on the other. It stands between the two, but is 
closer to the kibbutz, for it retains the principle of common property 
except in houshold articles and of communal work on the farm. This 
work is allocated in meeting, as in the kibbutz, and the women share 
in it, with one significant modification. Only as long as the children are 
cared for in kindergarten or school, that is from two to five hours daily, 
does the married woman work for the commune. The rest of her time 
is her own, and she needs it ; for there is no communal dining-hall, and 
the children are brought up at home. Laundry, bakery, and vegetable 
garden as well as flower nurseries are communal; only a small orna- 
mental garden near the house is the individual responsibility of the 
family. The difficulties in allocating the wherewithals for the individual 
home have been entirely overcome by an ingeniously thought out 
system whereby the communal income is distributed according to need. 
Great care is taken to give individual taste the widest scope, as for 
instance when the produce of the farm is sold directly to members, the 
housewife has the right to buy so many dairy units per person, and it is 
up to her whether she takes more butter and less milk, or vice versa. 

The family, not the commune, is the main social unit. The children 
are brought up in the home atmosphere. The family eat what they 
please, how they please, when they please, and in peace. Within the 
limits of what the community earns and what is, accordingly, paid out 
to the individual, every member can spend his money and his free time 
as he pleases. I know a shepherd who eats sparingly and never buys 
new clothes—he prefers collecting a library on Arab folklore. Another 
paints. A third is saving up for a European holiday. Some families 
eat well, but their table looks like that of peasants the world over, 
while I know at least one whose dining-room appointments would do 
credit to an upper middle-class British house. In this case the parents 
have helped. But the point is that they can eat off good china with 
silver cutlery if they like, while others prefer a scrubbed board with 
more to eat on it. The ‘‘meshek shitufi” has established communal work 
together with private living. The example given by Moledeth, as the 
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first of these villages is called, was often imitated of late, and even a good 
many of the newest settlements, though not the majority, are established 
on this pattern. It seems an ideal solution of a vexed problem, and 
one can only hope it may become the village type o1 the future. 


PAULA ARNOLD. 
Benyamina, Israel. 


LOCARNO—25 YEARS AFTER. 


. HE wonderful week is over. I have lived such days and 
celebrated such a birthday as it is given to no man to experience 
twice.’’ These were the opening sentences of the letter in 
which Sir Austen Chamberlain described the outcome of the Locarno 
Conference to Sir William Tyrrell, his close collaborator. The American 
Ambassador, Alanson B. Houghton, found the British Foreign Secretary 
in the same exalted mood when he called on him on his return to 
London. Houghton reported to his superior in Washington that 
Chamberlain “ apparently believes a new era of peace and goodwill is 
at hand in Europe. The word ‘ Allies,’ for instance, he told me, was not 
mentioned during the conference and would never be mentioned again.” 
Twenty-five years have passed since then. The exuberant hopes of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, shared by millions of war-weary people all over 
the globe, were not fulfilled. The “ spirit of Locarno,” which had come 
into being in the October days of 1925 and which had manifested itself 
so impressively on the excursion of the delegates on the yacht Orange 
Blossom and at the closing session of the conference, did not remain the 
moving force in European affairs for long. The climax was reached 
eleven months after Locarno at the secret conversation between Briand 
and Stresemann in Thoiry, but then the international atmosphere 
began slowly, almost imperceptibly at first, to change for the worse. 
The “spirit of Locarno”’ lost most of its reality when the German 
Foreign Minister who symbolised it in the eyes of the world died 
suddenly, less than four years after the conference had taken place. 
Briand, the other chief architect of Locarno, had been right in more 
ways than one when he said: “ A new epoch must start with Locarno, 
otherwise it will have been an empty gesture.” 

During the first wave of glowing optimism the accomplishment of the 
Locarno negotiations was overpraised by some political analysts in 
the European capitals. Later, the disappointment about the meagre 
visible results of the Locarno policyled to scepticism and bitter comment. 
Finally, the excesses of Hitler’s imperialism raised grave doubts in 
many minds about the wisdom of having taken Germany back into the 
family of nations ; in retrospect, the sincerity of Stresemann and the 
sound judgment of Briand and Chamberlain seemed questionable to 
some outraged critics. Now, after a quarter of a century, it is perhaps 
easier to see Locarno in the proper historical perspective and to under- 
stand the recurrent European problems with which the leading states- 
men of that era were wrestling. The following brief remarks try to do 
justice to the men who initiated the Locarno policy, to see the deeper 
reasons for its eventual failure, and to draw a parallel between Strese- 
mann’s achievements of 1925 and Adenauer’s efforts of 1950. 

The idea of a pact which would end the traditional enmity between 
Germany and France had originated in Berlin. Chancellor Cuno had 
first proposed such a pact in the winter of 1922, but the project seemed 
premature so shortly after the end of hostilities. Moreover, Cuno's 
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unimpressive government did not inspire the confidence abroad which | 
would have been necessary for the effective pursuit of such an under- 
taking. Stresemann had taken up the idea during his hundred days as. 
Chancellor ; in a major speech in Stuttgart he had offered to participate | 
in a guarantee of the Rhine frontier, but again, the time was not ripe 
for so ambitious a proposition. The international atmosphere seemed _ 
more auspicious for a new attempt after the Dawes Plan had provided — 
at least a temporary solution of the reparations problem. There was — 
another fortunate circumstance. 

The Geneva Protocol of October 1924, which Ramsay MacDonald | 
had accepted in the belief that it did not burden his country with 
additional responsibilities, was unpalatable to his successor. Sir 7 
Austen Chamberlain, as his biographer Sir Charles Petrie put it, “ saw 
his task as that of giving security to France, while at the same time 
bringing Germany into the comity of nations and keeping there new 
Fascist Italy.” He considered first the possibility of a defensive 
alliance with France, an idea to which British public opinion would not | 
consent, but a German initiative starting in January 1925 gave a more 
felicitous turn to the diplomatic negotiations. Stresemann and his 
trusted helpmate Carl von Schubert, guided by the British Ambassador, 
Lord D’Abernon, who shrewdly sensed the great opportunity, prepared 
a memorandum which contained the Locarno idea in a nutshell. It 
left no doubt about Germany’s willingness to participate in a pact 
which would expressly guarantee the existing Rhine frontier. The 
reception of the German offer in London was rather cool at first. Sir 
Austen, being strongly pro-French, suspected the motives of the 
Wilhelmstrasse and misjudged Stresemann to be a “ Junker.”” He was 
greatly annoyed by the German request not to convey the memoran- 
dum to the Quai d’Orsay. When the Germans then approached, in 
February, the French Government, Premier Herriot was even more 
distrustful of their plan. although he did not refuse to examine it ; he 
confessed to Austen Chamberlain in March that he looked forward with ~ 
terror to Germany ‘‘ making war upon us again in ten years.”” Only 
after Briand had succeeded Herriot did the negotiations about the pact 
get fully under way ; he, too, was a French patriot, but endowed with 
a wider European vision than his predecessor. There remained many 
obstacles, technical as well as psychological, which had to be overcome 
before a round-table discussion about the pact could be fruitful. It 
was at this stage of the negotiations that Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
had gradually warmed up to the advantages of the pact, proved to be 
an invaluable mediator between Paris and Berlin. It was largely 
thanks to his tenacity and to the adroitness of Lord d’Abernon that the 
plan of a conference between the representatives of all the Powers 
concerned finally took shape. On October 5th they assembled in the 
lovely Southern Swiss town of Locarno, which had never before 
harboured such a host of statesmen, diplomats, Government experts 
and newspaper men. 

In spite of the careful preliminary negotiations much remained at 
stake for the assembled statesmen; one false move, and the whole 
project could still collapse, burying under its ruins the reputations of 
the participants, The two German spokesmen, Chancellor Luther and 
Dr. Stresemann, were in a particularly difficult position. They did not 
have a united Government behind them. The largest coalition partner, 
the German Nationalist Party, then led by Count Westarp, was strongly 
opposed to any agreement which in effect would endorse certain pro- 
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visions of the Versailles Treaty. It could be surmised from the violent 
language of the nationalist press organs that this group would accuse 
the German chief negotiators on their return as “ traitors ” in the same 
ruthless fashion as they had done with Erzberger and Rathenau before, 
with such evil effect. The new German President, old Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg, however, while close to the German nationalist credo, 
was not expected to cause special difficulties, even though he was not 
enthusiastic about the possibility of Germany entering the League of 
Nations. That Luther and Stresemann went to Locarno at all under 
these circumstances was a sign of their moral courage. The situation 
within the German delegation was somewhat complicated by the fact 
that it contained two strong-willed men who did not always find it easy 
to share the leadership. Dr. Luther, widely travelled and able to con- 
verse with Briand in French, felt that he was fully familiar with inter- 
national affairs and that it was his prerogative as Chancellor to lay 
down the basic policies. It is interesting to note that, after the con- 
ference was over, Chamberlain expressed to Ambassador Houghton 
especially “ high regard for Luther, whom he believes to be honest and 
far-sighted and peace-seeking.’’ (Luther, by the way, is one of the last 
survivors of the Locarno era ; in his seventies he is still a man of action 
and has not yet settled down to write his memoirs.) Stresemann, on 
the other hand, had become accustomed to conduct foreign affairs 
independently. His prestige as an international statesman far exceeded 
that of the Chancellor, and he did not relish any interference, so far as 
his concept of Germany’s place in a new Europe was concerned. 

Just in the last days before he took the train to Locarno this vision 
of his country’s future réle had been under a severe test. The Soviet 
Government had been afraid, ever since the negotiations over the 
Western pact started, that the Wilhelmstrasse planned to abandon the 
whole policy of Russo-German co-operation which had been inaugurated 
at Rapallo. The suspicion was not without reason. Stresemann did 
not favour the so-called Eastern orientation. In this respect he differed 
widely from the “ political’’ Reichswehr generals and from some 
influential German diplomats like Baron von Maltzahn and Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau. ‘‘ Russia and the very different mentality of the 
East were alien and unsympathetic to Stresemann,” explained one of 
his closest collaborators to the present writer, ‘‘ but he was too much 
of a statesman not to realise the importance of the Russian trump card 
in the German diplomatic game.” On September 30th, 1925, the 
People’s Commissar, Chicherin, visited Stresemann to sound him about 
the German aims at the Locarno Conference. This memorable con- 
versation went on till deep into the night. The report published in 
Stresemann’s posthumous papers does not convey its full significance. 
Chicherin went much further in his endeavour to lure Germany away 
from her new Western friends. He suddenly began to discuss some 
mysterious suggestions to “ push Poland back to her ethnic frontiers,” 
in other words, a new partition. But Stresemann was not swayed by 
the eloquence of the People’s Commissar and remained true to his ideal. 
He gave the Soviets some satisfaction in the so-called Berlin Treaty of 
1926, but this document did not go beyond an assurance of friendly 
political relations between both Powers, and matters remained on this 
level as long as Stresemann was alive. Captured German diplomatic 
documents are said to indicate that he knew of certain shady deals 
between the Reichswehr and the Russian Army, but this would not 
prove anything about his own basic political concepts. 
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Let us return from the Wilhelmstrasse to the Lago Maggiore. From 
the human angle, the first meeting between Briand and Stresemann was 
perhaps the most fascinating event. The two statesmen immediately 
sensed their affinity. While Luther’s well-prepared statements about 
Germany’s sufferings rather annoyed him, because their emotional 
character interfered with the smooth conduct of the negotiations, 
Briand was attracted by Stresemann’s sense of humour: “ Alors j’at 
compris que c’etait un homme.” The former Ambassador, Herbert von 
Dirksen, a man who has grave doubts about the wisdom of the Locarno 
policy, nevertheless speaks in his recently published memoirs of the 
unforgettable impression which the debates between these two 
dominating figures made on him. “ Never did Stresemann express his 
thoughts with greater eloquence or represent the interests of his country 
with as much courage and oratorical brilliance as during the Locarno 
negotiations.”’ The conference accomplished its difficult task in merely 
twelve days. This was a very short time, considering the fact that 
many of the delegates, especially Briand and Stresemann, had not met 
before and had to acquaint themselves first with the thinking and the 
diplomatic methods of their partners. The conference proceeded so 
effectively because the official meetings were supplemented by frequent 
informal exchanges and because many important details could be 
entrusted to the legal experts of the Great Powers, who knew how to 
iron out even the most troublesome difficulties. Although the conference 
lacked a permanent chairman, Sir Austen Chamberlain fulfilled some 
functions of a presiding officer with tact and circumspection, and his 
wife graciously assisted him in his task. It was he who pushed ahead, 
overcame all objections and delaying actions, and set the date for the 
concluding session. Edgar Stern-Rubarth reports in his fascinating 
volume Three Men Tried how the Foreign Secretary had assured him 
on October 15th: “I'll tell you a secret : to-morrow is my birthday. 
I have never yet had a birthday present like this, and I must get it at 
any price.” 

He did get it. In a solemn ceremony, on October 16th, the final 
protocol was signed and a series of treaties initialled by the delegates, 
who had been joined by Mussolini. The most important document, of 
course, was the Rhine pact between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy. The first three countries promised never again to go 
to war against each other and to settle all future disputes by peaceful 
means. All five signatories mutually guaranteed the preservation of 
the status quo in the West according to the Versailles Treaty, which 
included also the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, an obligation which 
Adolf Hitler defied in 1936. The other treaties provided for arbitration 
between Germany on the one hand and Belgium, France, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the other. All these treaties were to operate within 
the framework of the League of Nations. The Rhine pact was to become 
effective after Germany had joined the League ; all signatories promised 
to support the German interpretation of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

At face value it looked as if Germany had made more concessions 
than the other Powers and that she had voluntarily subscribed to some 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles without getting clearly defined 
benefits in return. Some critics believed Luther and Stresemann would 
have acted more shrewdly if they had played for time and bargained 
for more precise and direct advantages. But under the circumstances 
the German statesmen did the right thing ; any attempted delay would 
have robbed their country of the whole psychological and moral value 
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that the Locarno idea entailed for the vanquished nation. Stresemann 
hinted in his brief speech at the concluding session that the German 
people expected an alleviation of their political situation as a natural 
consequence, and expressed the hope that Locarno was not to be the 
end but the beginning of a period of close collaboration between the 
nations concerned. Chamberlain, in his letter to Tyrrell, praised 
Stresemann’s ‘‘ words of great restraint,’ which had avoided direct 
mention of those things which lay nearest to the German’s heart, and 
added : ‘‘ My dear Tyrrell, there are silences that say more than words 
and make a greater appeal than any rhetoric!” Both he and Briand 
had assured Stresemann privately that they would bend every effort 
to reduce the occupation forces in the Rhineland ; they also understood 
that the German Government was especially anxious to see the Cologne 
zone evacuated shortly. While Stresemann did not receive any binding 
commitment, Briand had told him that his words would be followed 
by deeds. 

On their return from Locarno the German delegates were hardly 
given a hero’s welcome by their own people. The Berlin police feared 
assassination attempts and kept the hour of their arrival secret. But 
Lord D’Abernon, at Chamberlain’s express request, and some other 
members of the diplomatic corps were at the station in order to greet 
them and to congratulate them on their success. One of Stresemann’s 
first callers that afternoon was the American Ambassador, Jacob Gould 
Schurman. Stresemann himself has told the present writer about his 
personal friendship with this distinguished scholar-politician. The fact 
that Lord D’Abernon was the most influential adviser of the German 
Government in the 1920s should not make us forget that 
Stresemann was also on very intimate terms with Schurman and his 
predecessor Houghton. Stresemann poured out to his American friend 
his true feelings about his recent experiences. The difference between 
the spirit of Locarno and the Dawes conference in London, he said, was 
incredible. All delegates in Locarno were friendly, mutually helpful, 
and perfectly frank and open. The German request regarding the 
Rhineland occupation could not have been put into formal agreements 
without giving the appearance of trading. But Briand and Chamberlain 
had given him promises as man to man and he had no doubt that they 
would keep their word. Briand even had told him that he personally 
did not believe in any military occupation and he, Stresemann, had 
added that he did not know what purpose was to be served by the 
occupying troops after the Locarno agreements had been reached. 
Schurman felt that Stresemann was aware of the risk that he and Luther 
were running. The German nationalists would hardly be satisfied with 
such informal assurances ; they were “ like children who write Christ- 
mas letters asking for everything in the world they can think of.” The 
ambassador himself also was worried about the dangerous implications 
of the Rhineland issue; obstructionist party politics and injured 
national feeling, he said in his cable to the Secretary of State, make a 
formidable combination. 

Stresemann was to find out the bitter truth of Schurman’s observa- 
tion in the few years left to him. To the end he was to be haunted by 
the accusations and misrepresentations of reckless nationalist politicians 
and Press lords. Their poisonous propaganda eventually undermined 
also the position of his own party, and nobody caused him more anguish 
and dismay in his last years than did his so-called political friends. For 
the time being, however, he remained master of the situation. Hinden- 
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burg gave his approval, though he was none too fond of the “ Locarno 
brew.” The German nationalists walked out of the Luther Cabinet, 
but the Reichstag passed the Locarno Pact by a considerable majority. 
On December ist, 1925, Luther and Stresemann affixed their signatures 
to the treaty at a solemn ceremony which took place in the British 
Foreign Office. On the eve of this event Luther and Stresemann had a 
bitter argument, which shows how difficult the task of the Foreign 
Minister was. The Chancellor, who had some reservations against 
Stresemann’s Western leanings, objected to any mention of the “ spirit 
of Locarno ”’ in the draft of the speech which he was to deliver the next 
day. Finally, Luther made his address without this controversial 
phrase, but Stresemann expressed his own feelings and beliefs in an 
impromptu speech, in which he replied to a moving appeal of Briand 
for international co-operation. The listeners in London and the world 
audience were deeply impressed by the sincerity with which Stresemann 
championed the idea of a new, united Europe. His visionary words of 
1925 have lost nothing of their timeliness in 1950. If he were still alive — 
he and Winston Churchill would have fought side by side for the same _ 

lofty cause at the Strasbourg meeting of the Council of Europe last 
August. 

In recent years some critics have raised again the question whether 
Stresemann was really sincere in his protestations of desire for peace 
and European harmony. They have pointed to the letter which he 
wrote to the former German Crown Prince, four weeks before the 
beginning of the Locarno Conference. This unfortunate document has 
been given a prominence which it hardly deserves. He tried to explain 
his policy to the Hohenzollern prince who was one of his few supporters 
in the nationalist camp; the language he used was adapted to this 
specific purpose. The term “ finassieren,’’ which provoked so much 
adverse comment, evidently referred to the intention to postpone the 
final choice between East and West. Stresemann’s enemies have taken 
this one ill-chosen phrase as final proof that he was a “‘double-crosser”’ 
and a man of “‘ brazen mendacity.”’ It is typical that a recent American 
compilation of readings on twentieth-century European history does 
not include any other Stresemann document than this letter; the 
1,700 pages of his posthumous papers seem cancelled by the two pages 
of these off-the-record remarks. Rudolf Olden answered the question : 
“Was Stresemann sincere ? ”’ in the affirmative (in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW of May 1935). His brilliant argumentation appears still correct 
to this author, in spite of all the acrimonious writings of Lord Vansittart, 
W. M. Knight-Patterson, etc., which have been published since then. 
In the process of preparing a new estimate of Stresemann’s personality 
and policies, the present writer has talked to or corresponded with 
many surviving collaborators and some opponents of the Foreign 
Minister. All of them concurred in the conviction that his gradual 
change from a nationalist German politician to a champion of a united 
Europe was sincere, and many prominent foreigners shared the observa- 
tion of the American who played perhaps the greatest part in the repara- 
tions settlement of the twenties: “ Dr. Stresemann impressed me as 
being one of the wisest and most open-minded and objective in his 
discussions of the many Germans whom I met in that period.” 

As one looks back over the years following the happy days of 
Locarno, one sees much less reason for regret about Stresemann’s words 
and actions than about the slowness with which his Western partners 
implemented the promises given at the Lago Maggiore. The entry into 
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the League of Nations, the complete evacuation of the Rhineland, and 
the final solution of the reparations problem took so much longer and 
consumed much more energy than the German protagonists of a united 
Europe had anticipated. Thus the one great opportunity was missed 
to establish the Weimar republic more firmly ; a rapid and generous 
redress of the justified German grievances might have prevented the 
rise of the nationalist tide in the early ’thirties. But the statesmen in 
London and Paris, while full of the noblest intentions, felt unable to 
overcome with the desirable speed the evasions of their military and 
economic experts and the sentiments of some powerful colleagues. 
When at long last, in August 1929, the necessary concessions were 
forthcoming at The Hague conference, Stresemann was a dying man, 
exhausted by the disappointing negotiations with his Locarno partners 
and by the unrelenting struggle with his perfidious adversaries at home. 
Rudolf Olden was correct when saying in 1935 that “‘ with Stresemann’s 
disappearance Europe lost its great chance of peace.” 

Twenty-five years after, Locarno Germany faces again the choice 
between East and West, between playing ball with the Soviets or 
becoming an integral part of a united Europe. Adenauer was no friend 
of Gustav Stresemann in his lifetime. But the inextricable logic of the 
world situation and his own staunch belief in a closer Franco-German 
co-operation have given him (as The Economist so aptly put it) the 
courage of “ donning at this early stage the mantle of Stresemann.”’ 
He has been maligned at home and abroad in the same vicious manner 
under which his great predecessor suffered. It remains to be seen 
whether his accomplishments as international statesman will measure 
up to that of Stresemann over a longer period, but the outlook for the 
Western world certainly would be brighter if the spirit of Locarno could 
be revived and the age-old feud between the two great neighbours at 
the Rhine be buried for ever. 

FELIX E. HIRSCH. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, U.S.A. 


IS GERMAN YOUTH READY FOR 
EUROPE? 


EFORE and during the second great war a fierce controversy 
Bere up at intervals as to whether there were, indeed, “ Two 

Germanies.” Thanks to her victors there are now, indubitably, 
four, and more pronounced nowhere than in the sphere of education. 
For ever since 1945 the four occupying Powers tried to apply their own 
ideas, their own principles and their home-grown systems of education 
within their respective zones. Though in the area of the Bonn Federal 
Republic they are, after five years, handing over a good deal of authority 
to the German administration, the open-eyed observer still finds the 
marked difference between a fair but somewhat stiff British, a very self- 
assured and pushing American, and a smooth, insinuating and artful 
French influence rampant within their three domains. And even should 
these influences be absorbed by and merged with an alternately daring, 
progressing but in other respects traditionalist and poverty-hampered 
German system, there would be an unbridgeable gap along the Iron 
Curtain beyond which the totalitarian mind-shaping replaces what we are 
wont to call education. 
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It is no easy job under these circumstances to gauge the overall trend, — 
the civic value, the ideological and political aspirations of German — 
youth. It gets more difficult yet when one realises that this youth com- 
prises a generation ranging from say twelve years of age, in which case _ 
it never came under Nazi teachings, to about 32, in which case it had left — 
school already when Hitler started to rope it in. Between these extremes — 
there are twelve classes—now between eleven and 23 years of age—whose _ 
members of both sexes from their first day at school had been systemati- | 
cally Nazified. After having lectured and spoken to them, lived and 
corresponded with them during the last three years, and after another — 
exhaustive tour of more than five weeks this summer, the writer is still 
trying to reach conclusions as to the most burning problem of whether - 
this rising generation is “safe’’ for their neighbours, will overcome 
certain former trends of the German (or rather the dominating Prussian) 
character of a nation which gave, and could give, so much to humanity 
were it but rid of an old, aggressive inferiority complex, and thus will 
find the way into a federated Europe. | 

These conclusions, such as they are, rely upon the writer’s personal 
observations, conversations with new Germany’s outstanding political — 
and educational leaders, as well as with many young people of different . 
parts and standards, and upon visits to half a dozen or more of the 
German universities, and a number of their extensions, in several of 
which he lectured and had discussions. In brief, they are as follows : 

(1) The parliamentary régime, as resurrected and handled up to 
now, has no or little appeal for the German youth. Its parties too 
closely resemble their Weimar predecessors ; while ideologically un- 
certain—there are convinced Christians in the Socialist ranks and near- 
Socialists among the Christian Democrats—they have produced no new 
ideas attractive enough for a youth bare of ideals and still in danger of 
taking flags and badges, slogans and, above all, orders shouted by a 
stentorian voice for the “real thing.”” The consequence, so far, is the 
failure of youth organisations as promoted by the parties and the 
State—except those under Moscow control—and a general déraciné 
scepticism, even cynicism. 

(2) Logically this implies a definitely pacifist attitude, not, or not 
mainly, based upon the moral principle which, in war-time, produced 
conscientious objectors willing to die for it, but with the strictly negative 
impulse resulting from the utter failure of militarism amidst ruins and 
misery. Until recently it meant pacifism at any price; ever since, in 
the spring of 1950, the possibility of German participation in the 
Continent’s defence against a Communist attack was debated in the 
world’s Press, that attitude is undergoing a slight modification, and at 
least a part of West Germany’s youth seems prepared to play should 
it be called upon for the protection of its own homesteads. 

(3) There is, on the other hand, a minority with feelings and con- 
nections drawing it into the Moscow-directed East German if not into 
the Bolshevist camp itself. Its sympathies or, as the case may be, 
hesitations are dictated, to some extent, by the intense, often theatrical, 
peace propaganda of the other side, the spurious arguments branding 
the Western Powers as aggressors and exploiters, and the lack of co- 
ordinated and convincing counter-propaganda. The number of youngsters 
from West Germany’s “ biindische Jugend ’’—non-political organisations 
somewhat on Boy Scout lines, existing since the end of last century—who 
took part in the Whitsun mass demonstration at Berlin directed and — 
prepared by the Eastern wire-pullers is estimated at from 10,000 to 
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50,000. Not a large, perhaps, but certainly a significant proportion of 
the millions who, for five years, have been shown and had explained the 
ideas and ideals of democracy, and who enjoy its liberties contrary to 
their fellow-youngsters beyond the Iron Curtain, even in flagrant cases 
such as this Berlin manceuvre. 

(4) Though under the influence of tragic losses, misery and hunger 
suffered in common and according to an indiscriminate fate, distinctions 
of class and educational standard have vanished to a large extent and a 
sort of style or fashion inspired by necessity further levelled the appear- 
ance of the rising generation, it is split in its social and political attitude 
by a number of prejudices. They seem to have grown more acute and 
important since economic recovery set in after the currency reform of 
June 1948. That “‘ style ” in common consists in the wearing of decidedly 
un-Prussian long hair brushed back from the forehead and rarely if ever 
covered by a hat, of slacks or very short shorts and a shirt often without 
a coat, nearly always without a tie, of sandals or similar footwear, and 
in a general, genial sloppiness demonstratively directed against a former 
somewhat pedantic and tidy “correctness” of attire. The prejudices 
affecting a homogeneity of this disillusioned generation consist in a 
persisting Nazi mentality—as distinct from a definitely rejected Nazi 
code and ideology—with many of the sons and daughters of demoted and 
impoverished former officers and officials of the Hitler régime, and with 
one-time ardent pupils of its “ patriotic’’ teachings. With the same, 
and some other sectors, anti-Semitism, officially and, it may be assumed, 
generally and sincerely foresworn after the Nazi collapse of 1945, is re- 
awakening to an extent: it now takes the queer shape of a rancour 
against the occupation authorities as, supposedly, representing and 
enforcing “‘ Jewish ”’ claims of restitution, etc., which, necessarily, create 
fresh hardships and losses for the “ sitting ’’ beneficiaries of former Nazi 
confiscations and shady deals sanctioned in the minds of youngsters 
by the long years since they took place. 

(5) The most serious fact influencing the general attitude of youth, 
however, is of a strictly material nature: the lack of employment and 
of prospects for its future, especially with those of a higher and university 
education. There are at present 800,000 youths between 14 and 25 
years of age, 200,000 of which fall under the category as above already, 
while the others must expect to find little or no chance of adequate 
employment when finishing their studies. A misplaced paternal ambition, 
deeply rooted in old German social prejudices, makes people even of 
modest or no means strive for an academic career of their children ; 
yet, at least for a long period to come, they would have far better 
prospects if learning a skilled craft or trade, and some already, with 
university degrees, have taken that “ plunge’ on their own. The only 
possible solution on a large scale seems to lie in President Truman's 
Point Four: the opening up and developing of backward countries where 
this valuable and hard-working human material might find an outlet 
and a future, simultaneously ridding it of its claustrophobia and inspiring 
it with the feelings of world-citizenship. As things are, there is danger 
of their falling for the lure of the hollow, anachronistic caste-life of the 
students’ “Corps” and ‘‘ Burschenschaften ”’: obligatory duels, scars, 
beer-drinking, noise, arrogance, uniforms and all—as a substitute for a 
task and a real life meant to result from years of study. There are, at 
one university or another, attempts at reviving these customs hitherto 
prohibited though, e.g. at Tiibingen, the author found the surviving 
corporations decidedly averse to such monkeying, well-nigh anti- 
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alcoholic, and turned into serious debating clubs with prominent speakers 
and lecturers. In most cases, of course, the lack of funds and the 
necessarily severe selection applied to the innumerable applicants for 
admission especially to the medical and the science faculties prevent any 
side-stepping from the strictest path of duty. No less than 25 per cent. 
of the students of both sexes are considered as under-nourished amidst 
a population otherwise once more enjoying, thanks to Marshall Aid, a 
rather plentiful fare. 

The new German authorities are aware of these problems. The 
President, Professor Heuss, himself an academic teacher, humanist and 
humanitarian of great standing, thus explained the “ Nihilism ’’ and 
the indifference of German youth towards the re-started political life : 
‘One cannot tell youth: ‘ Believe in liberty !’ when it sees its country 
occupied by foreign administrations and has to obey a foreign criminal 
law. Even less can one tell them to believe in democracy. They will not 
believe anything any more and will create for themselves their own 
‘Nation ’.’’ One or two of the Bonn M.P.s have started to take an interest 
in the swarm of youthful visitors daily thronging the anterooms of 
Parliament ; one, after explaining to them the functioning of the House, 
dismissed them with the wise slogan: ‘‘ Even a bad democracy, dear _ 
children, is better than a good dictatorship.” There are organisations 
bent upon replenishing the libraries, laboratories and other institutions 
of science sadly impoverished by bombs, Nazi fanaticism and dispersal 
of former collaborators of world repute. There are subsidies from abroad ; 
but there is not, as yet, a co-ordinated, planned adult education com- 
parable, e.g. to that of this country, badly needed as it is. 

It is needed, above all, and together with the teachings in school and 
university, in the field of history. A true, objective, non-partisan overall 
picture of world history is lacking—not in Germany only—and yet it 
could do so much towards uprooting old errors and mistaken convictions 
and prejudices. There is a private attempt at coping with that task 
among Bremen teachers assisted by outside scientists, and there may be 
others. But seen against the background of such forceful hammerings 
as were given by Soviet “historians”? to many of the P.o.W.s since 
returned to Germany, in the Krasnodar training camp, such regional and 
unco-ordinated efforts are futile as means of preparing a whole generation 
for a new, denationalised Europe and world. : 

Even so, this report need not be read as a pessimistic one. In Miinster, 
in Tiibingen and wherever the writer spoke to academic and other 
audiences, he found a vivid, sincere, often even enthusiastic, response to 
his appeal for shedding national and nationalist particularism in favour 
of a European Federation, of a regenerated and conscious moral and 
cultural inheritance of the West. It was after a ‘“‘ Colloquium” in 
Tiibingen’s Leibniz Academical College—a remarkable new institution 
for the revival of the university’s “ universitas’’ by assembling the 
students of all its Faculties, together with interested outsiders, for 
debates distantly resembling e.g. those of the Oxford Union—that after 
a debate on Parliamentarism the writer asked his audience for a secret 
ballot on whether its members felt ready to give up German sovereignty 
to a European Federation, or opposed to it, or undecided. The result, 
among young and middle-aged students comprising, according to the 
chairman, formerly fervent Nazis as well as Communists, was an unam- 
biguous “ yes” to the first question—without a single exception. There 
is uncertainty as to many questions within the minds and hearts of German 
youth ; there are sore and pressing needs affecting its attitude. But, 
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frondeurs as schoolboys and adolescents were at all times, this 
generation was likewise opposed to its elders who, through the formative 
years, were yesterday’s drill-sergeants, the Nazis. This time, the 
frondeurs were proved right, and thus remained the bulk of the 
Germans without a guilt-complex. That is why there is hope for their 
finally becoming good Europeans. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
CENTENARY. 


OBERT Louis Stevenson was born on November 13th, 1850, 
R and has been dead for fifty-six years, yet his works remain a battle- 

ground for the critics and a magic realm for the general reader. 
Why this is so appears at first sight to be the result merely of accident. 
Tusitala, the Writer of Tales, lived the most wondrous tale of all, died in 
romantic circumstances and was straightway deified. Graham Balfour 
in his great biography told of Stevenson’s life in clear, rich perspective : 
it was not he but the ignorant adulators who erected the “‘ seraph in 
chocolate,” the “ barley-sugar effigy of a real man” which Henley, 
_ grown coarse, jealous and embittered, claimed to have found. At this 
distance of time the lumber can surely be swept away and the works 
of Stevenson reviewed and re-reviewed on their own merits. ‘‘ Our 
children and our grandchildren,” wrote Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “ shall 
rejoice in his books, but we of this generation possessed in the living 
-man something that they will not know. So long as he lived—though 
it were far from Britain—though we had never spoken to him and he, 
perhaps, had barely heard our names, we always wrote our best for 
Stevenson. To him each writer amongst us—small, or more than small— 
had been proud to have carried his best. That best might be poor enough. 
So long as it were not slipshod, Stevenson could forgive. While he 
lived he moved men to put their utmost even into writings that quite 
certainly would never meet his eye. Surely another age will wonder 
over this curiosity of letters—that for five years the needle of literary 
endeavour in Great Britain has quivered towards a little island in the 
South Pacific as to its magnetic pole.” . 

Besides this personal influence, and to a great extent underlying it, 
was Stevenson, the ideal example to the young author. If sheer devotion 
to the art of writing, endless pains in the right choice of words, the 
conscious apprenticeship through years of labour that began as imitation 
and ended as inspiration—if the great writer is made like this, he was 
among the very great and his most conscientious followers might have 
achieved like greatness. In actual fact the careful preparation stood in 
his way almost to the end of his life and clogged the inborn genius 
distressingly often. Thus the essays, rightly beloved of the adolescent, 
seem all too frequently overlaid with conscious artistry, and gleam 
with jewels set there to pattern, not created in their setting. So, too, his 
poetry is of the mind and not of the soul: at its best in the regret for 
his lost home or in the fine, choice phrase that could not be bettered. 
But, though ahead of them at most times, he falls behind Henley’s 
two or three supreme lyrics, and that reaching after the unseen—the 
divine reflected in the heart’s dark mirror—in the few poems which set 
Andrew Lang among the poets. But on his own ground he left Lang 
and Henley far behind him—with Austin Dobson in the middle distance 
and Gosse hardly above the horizon hiding the rest. 
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True style, in prose certainly, is the style realised only in relation to 
the subject. In a decade which included Walter Pater and Kenneth 
Grahame, besides Stevenson, Quiller-Couch set Andrew Lang at the top 
of the list, and for the essay as a thing of beauty Kenneth Grahame 
rose through imitation to equality with Stevenson in Pagan Papers and 


| 
| 


surpassed him in The Golden Age. Love, youth and the demands of the — 
genre fitted style brilliantly to subject in Stevenson’s earlier travel- _ 
books—An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey ; and even Prince — 


Otto, born of an almost ideal marriage between the artificial in style and — 


subject, gives its own special kind of enjoyment, in full measure thou 
to a limited audience. 


To judge fairly of his most important works of fiction, some pompou” | 
cumbering canons of criticism must be flung overboard. Arbitrary — 


wilfulness will have it that stark “ realism ”’ is alone the way to greatness 
and also (by implication) that no book which is popular can be great. 
Henry James (screaming with rage in a private letter) denounced Lang 


because what he wrote could be understood even by “ the apple-woman ~ 


at the corner,’ and robed himself in more and more folds of obscurity. 
Yet Henry James (an American) with Conrad (a Pole), George Eliot 
and D. H. Lawrence have been set up as the great examples of English 
fiction. Certainly all of those, except perhaps the last, are exceedingly 
great in their own way. But Fielding and Dickens are greater still, for, 
belonging to no “ great tradition,” they achieved the universal, while 
the others excelled only in the particular. In another kind Scott excelled, 
and after him, but not strictly in his groove, Stevenson and Kipling ; 
while Jane Austen, Trollope, Barrie, Hardy play down a scale of their 
own. 

If a touchstone must be invented, surely a book can be good or bad 
in its own kind alone—and the best book is that which, by being best 
in as many kinds as possible without so spoiling its own integrity, creates 
what may perhaps be called a new kind: the Masterpiece. Stevenson 
seems to have been reaching out towards this combined greatness in his 
last fragment, Weir of Hermiston. But a fragment, however good, is 
only a fragment (and in this case scarcely a quarter of the book) and 
should be outside judgment—certainly of the kind which says Treasure 


Island is an inferior work because it isn’t what Wei might have been. | 
This is the attitude of Miss D. N. Dalgleish, whose Presbyterian Pirate | 


(1937) is the most recent “ full-dress”’ critical biography. ‘‘ For one 


solitary chapter to add to it,” she says of Weir after many pages of | 
adulation, ‘‘ I would willingly sacrifice that boring book Treasure Island | 


and the repulsive Jekyll and Hyde ; no thinking person would hesitate 
if asked to choose between Otto and some newly discovered poem ; 
for one new essay I would exchange many of the short stories, and all 


the fiction written in collaboration—except, I hasten to add, The Ebb — 
Tide and The Wrecker.’’ Just for variety, it is worth remembering that _ 


one early critic called Tveasure Island the best book of its kind since 


Robinson Crusoe, while another set it as a romance second only to The | 
Odyssey and as a story to Huckleberry Finn ; both of them were men | 


of wide reading and themselves writers of fiction. 

Treasure Island still holds the lead for popularity among Stevenson’s 
books, and it is perhaps the most completely excellent. For the first 
time he forgot his medium, wrote for the sake of the story without 
pausing to carpenter with words (except for a lax period in the middle 
the book was written at the rate of a chapter a day), and achieved a 


perfect work of the kind which he set out to write. He made a living, — 
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thrilling, joyous creature, a day-dream come to life, a story for ever 
young in heart and evocative of the youth that is somewhere in every 
heart. Written for a boy, it is yet a book for all ages, as, indeed, are 
all the very great children’s books. Nor do we need to make allowances 
in reading it, for all the characters are alive, the “ period” is surely 
enough the Age of Adventure for no one to measure it by the slide-rule 
of social history, the plot is one of the best constructed among the great 
adventure stories, and the style is pure gold in its swift, unconscious 
Joy. 

Kidnapped attempts more, and is less perfect, falling a little between 
the story-teller’s art and that of the historical novelist ; and an attempt 
to combine these two kinds with the novel of character-study makes of 
The Master of Ballantrae an uneasy book, hard either to condemn or to 
enjoy. Catriona is to Weir what Kidnapped was to Treasure Island, a 
transitional book and so not altogether comfortable within itself. The 
story is not quite rounded, and the play of character awkwardly cabined 
as Catriona and David grow too strong for the genre when it is too late 
for the story to cut adrift from the Kidnapped vein. Yet taken as it 
stands, Catriona is a very charming idyll of young love, and that it 
only trembles on the edge of graver depths is perhaps its most unusual 
virtue. Its followers, and their name is legion, with S. R. Crockett 
at their head, flooded the literary world with insipid imitations, and their 
prototype still suffers from that deluge. The attempt to set The Ebb Tide 
in the niche immediately below Weir is merely another indication of the 
“realism ”’ craze: its more famous author described it as ‘‘ Stevenson’s 
blooming failure,’ and in origin it was a three-volume novel cut off and 
roughly cauterised near the end of volume one because neither of the 
collaborators could decide what was to happen next. As it stands it is 
a well and carefully limned picture of down-and-out life in the South 
Seas, and its four characters are decidedly interesting : but its construc- 
tion is lop-sided and its plot negligible. 

Harder to place is the other South-Sea collaboration, The Wrecker, 
which is very cumbrous and over-written, lacking in proportion and 
blurred in outline, and yet full of brilliant scenes and built round a 
magnificent story: A. E. W. Mason, himself among the great story- 
tellers, classed it with Treasure Island, and the pair of them as the best 
of all tales of adventure by sea. Much more assuredly successful is the 
first of the three books in which Lloyd Osbourne’s name accompanies 
Stevenson’s—The Wrong Box. Osbourne claimed that it was more his 
than either of the others, and in the gross this may be so. For Lloyd, 
scarcely more than a schoolboy, wrote it as a horrible thriller; but 
Louis, keeping most of the outline, re-wrote it as one of the masterpieces 
of humour in our literature. On all counts it is a brilliant piece of work, 
rounded and unstrained ; yet being in the difficult category of humour, 
criticism must be personal rather than analytic. It has been one of the 
best loved, most quoted works of its kind ever since its first appearance 
(second only to Alice as a source-book for Te Times leaders), and Kipling’s 
testimony to it, both directly in his autobiography, and indirectly in 
- many of his stories, is only one among many. 

Nearly all Stevenson’s fiction is worth reading and re-reading, and few 
of his-books can truly be stigmatised as inferior. Indeed, attempts 
made (consciously or unconsciously) by one rule or another to name his 
best book have raised to that pinnacle The Arabian Nighis (G. K. 
Chesterton), The Pavilion on the Links (Conan Doyle), Catriona—to 
accompany Weir (Henry James), The Wrecker (A. E. W. Mason), 
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The Master of Ballantrae (Andrew Lang—making plain, with his usual 
honesty, that it was probably the best though not his own favourite), 
and The Ebb Tide (Frank Swinnerton) : nor have Prince Otto and The 
Dynamiter lacked advocates, while even St. Ives and The Black Arrow 
have their readers. But Treasure Island and The Wrong Box have been 
the most general favourites, with Kidnapped, Jekyll and Hyde and 
Island Nights’ Entertainments running them closely. To seek for the 
best, or make a consensus of favourites, among Stevenson’s short stories 
is nearly as vain as among Kipling’s, and productive of almost as violent 
conflicts. Once again attempting to judge merit by success in the kind 
of story intended, ‘‘ The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” “ Thrawn Janet, 
“Will o’ the Mill,” Jekyll and Hyde, “ The Beach of Falesa ”’ and The 
Bottle Imp” might be suggested as Stevenson’s most perfect triumphs 
in the provinces of Romance, Atmosphere, Fable, Thriller, Realism 
and sheer Imagination respectively. In this his centenary year is surely 
the right moment to suggest that the time is ripe for a reconsideration 
of the works of Robert Louis Stevenson—and his re-admittance into 
that House of Fame reserved for our greatest writers of fiction. 
RoGER LANCELYN GREEN. 


GUY FAWKES, GENTLEMAN. 


HE part that Guy Fawkes agreed to play in the Gunpowder Plot 
was no enviable one. As the supposed servant of Mr. Thomas 
Percy, Gentleman Pensioner of the Court, he was certain to 
expose himself to danger on many occasions. For Percy, it may be 
remembered, in the May of 1604, had secured, by virtue of his position 
as salaried courtier, the tenancy of a house which was Crown property 
and which abutted on the House of Lords, even though when he first 
applied for it the house was already tenanted, and his entry meant the 
eviction for no valid reason of the sitting tenant. That house was much 
too close to the centre of things for Guy Fawkes to be safe there. It is 
true that of all the conspirators “‘ his face was the most unknown ”’ to 
the authorities, as Thomas Winter later stated in his confession. As 
far as his name went, however, Guy was a marked man, and had long 
been included in a list of declared upholders of the Papist religion. | 
Not only had he served with the Spanish Army in Flanders for 
some two years in the early 1590s, but later he had acted as go- 
between for the English Roman Catholics at home and on the Continent. 
As servant to Percy, therefore, it was obviously necessary that he 
should change his name. So he chose to be known as plain John 
Johnson, a name so ordinary as to be little likely to attract attention 
or arouse comment. That was just what was wanted, for in assuming 
the role of Percy’s serving-man Guy Fawkes must seem to be a simple 
unassuming person with nothing outstanding about him except a 
desire to serve his master’s needs. 

Guy Fawkes, however, by no means considered himself as of servant 
rank. He styled himself “ gentleman,” and as such he and six others* 
of his fellow-plotters were described in the indictment that was read 
to all the assembled persons at the trial of the conspirators for treason 
on January 27th, 1606. Of the rest fourt were designated “ esquires,”’ 


* Thomas Winter, John Grant, Thomas Percy, John Wright, Christopher Wright, 
Robert Keyes. 


t Robert Catesby, Ambrose Rookwood, Francis Tresham, Robert Winter. 
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one* as “ knight,’”’ which left only Thomas Bates, “ servant,’’ who 
could be said to be of humble birth. There is another document of a 
much earlier date where also Guy Fawkes is styled “ gentleman.” 
It is a deed of sale of certain property on the outskirts of York which 
changed hands in the August of 1592. This property belonged to Guy 
Fawkes. Soon after he became twenty-one he decided to sell the bulk 
of it for he was in need of ready money: he wanted to go abroad. 
The deed of sale is interesting, and it establishes Guy Fawkes’s identity. 
It was made “ betwene Guye Fawkes of the cittie of Yorks, gentilman, 
of the one partye, and Anne Skipseye of Cliftone in the Countie of 
Yorke, spinster, of the other partye.” In consideration of ‘‘ the sum of 
XXIX" XITJs ITJ* of good and lawfull English money” paid to Guy 
Fawkes, Anne Skipseye was to become the possessor of a “ messuage 
tenement or farmhollde with the appurtenances, and a garthe or gardine 
belonginge to the same, lyenge and beinge in Cliftone,’”’ also sundry 
pieces of adjacent land: some of it meadow, some arable land, “ thre 
inges endes and towe croftes,” with, in addition, ‘“‘ comons of pasture 
and turffe graftes . . . in whose tenures or occupations soever they 
nowe be.” Only those pieces of land which had been leased for an 
unexpired number of years to a certain Christofer Lumleye were 
exempted from the sale, as the deed clearly states. And those pieces, 
too, are of interest, including as they do, “a pitt land,” a stretch 
“ callid Laires in Fosse filde, one acre called a hungrie land, one half 
acre beyond the newe windemill and one acre of land at the More 
Croftes.”’ 

Mention was made in the deed of “‘ Edeth, the late wife of Edward 
Fawkes, deceasid, mothere to the said Guy Fawkes, and now wife to 
Dionis Baynebrigge, gentillman.”’ Neither she “ nor any other persone 
or persones whatsoever,’ Guy Fawkes covenanted, should have either 
then or at any future date the slightest claim or lawful title to the land 
that was being sold. So Guy was the son of Edward and Edith Fawkes ; 
and there we might have to leave the matter, were it not for a record of 
the baptism of Guy Fawkes in the Church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, 
York, on April 16th, 1570. From this it may almost certainly be 
concluded that Guy was born in the early part of that same year. 
More than one house in York is pointed out as being Guy’s birthplace, 
but the probability is that he was born in Stonegate, for in the Chamber- 
lain’s Books of York Minster, an entry for July 8th, 1579, not noticed 
till twenty-five years ago, mentions a lease to Edith Fawkes, widow, 
of a house in Stonegate, “late in the tenure of Edward Fawkes, gent. 
her husband.’”’ Who then was Edward Fawkes ? He was a notary and 
advocate in the Consistory Court of York. He must have died before 
Guy was nine years old, for his burial is recorded as having taken place 
in the Minster on January 17th, 1579. There were four children left 
for Edith Fawkes to bring up: Guy and his three sisters. In spite of 
being a lawyer, Edward Fawkes left no will, so that Guy, as the only 
son, inherited all his father’s real estate. It was this estate, or the 
greater part of it, that figured in the deed of sale already outlined. 
And strangely enough on part of that same estate the present buildings 
of St. Peter’s School, York, now stand. 

For Guy himself was a scholar at St. Peter’s. When he first went to 
school there was among the older pupils a boy called Oswald Tessy- 
mond, while among the boarders were two brothers called Wright. 
The Wrights came from Ploughland Hill, in Holderness. There was a 

* Sir Everard Digby. 
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grammar school at Beverley, nearer to their home, but St. Peter’s, 
York, was of higher reputation, especially after John Pullen was 
appointed master some time in 1575. The elder Wright, John, usually 
called Jack, was some two years older than his brother Christopher, or 
Kit. Kit and Guy were much the same age. The interesting point is 
that all these four boys were eventually to be concerned in the Gun- 
powder Plot, the Wrights and Guy Fawkes directly so, and Oswald 
Tessymond only indirectly in his capacity as Jesuit priest,* for that is 
what he eventually became. Tessymond belonged to a family which 
seems never to have given up the ancient faith. The Wrights, however, 
were brought up in a Protestant home. So was Guy Fawkes, at least, 
until he was almost nine, or so appearances imply, for Edward Fawkes, 
owing to his office in the Consistory Court, would of necessity subscribe 
to all the rules then obtaining as to church attendance. Indeed the 
names of both Edward and Edith Fawkes are found among the com- 
municants at the Church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey. But when Edith 
Fawkes married again, circumstances altered. She went to live at 
Dionis Baynebrigge’s home at Scotton, a village near to York. Bayne- 
brigge was a Papist, as were many of the inhabitants of Scotton, which 
was a known stronghold of the ancient religion when Guy Fawkes was 
a boy. Thomas Percy lived there at that time. Presumably he knew 
Guy; he certainly knew the Wrights, for he married their sister 
Martha before Guy went forth into the world. 

As this article concerns itself more with Guy Fawkes himself than 
with the plot in which he was involved, it will be relevant to consider 
further the conditions at St. Peter’s School when Guy was there. We 
should know little of these conditions were it not for the researches of 
the Rev. Angelo Raine, himself an old pupil of the school, whose book 
on the History of St. Peter’s School, York, was published in 1926 by 
G. Bell and Sons. It is amazing what documentary evidence he has 
gathered as to interesting events, interesting developments and 
interesting pupils of St. Peter’s. We know from Angelo Raine that the 
quickening of interest in education which characterised the latter half 
of the sixteenth century was very marked in Yorkshire. The qualifica- 
tions of schoolmasters were carefully examined: both academic and 
religious. Where attainment fell short in either category licences to 
teach were in many instances withdrawn. When in 1571 Archbishop 
Grindal issued his Injunctions it was already the custom to hold at the 
Minster “ everie working daie at six of the clock in the morning the 
common morneing praier with the english, latine and suffrages, to th’ 
intent that the schollers of the gramer schole . . . may daylie resort 
thereto.”” But to make it more certain that the St. Peter’s School boys 
should be well grounded in the Protestant religion Grindal also enjoined 
that no master must “ teache anye thinge contrarye to the order of 
religion now sett furthe by publicke aucthoritye.” But a certain 
master, John Fletcher, who though at one time a Protestant gradually 
reverted to Popery, was found to be going against this injuction. 
Hence he was charged before Archbishop Grindal in 1574, and deprived 
of his mastership. Furthermore he was committed to prison, and for 
twenty years never saw freedom, suffering much, especially when for a 
time he was in Ripon Gaol and his cell was “a close prison but seven 
feet long.” After a short period without a master the John Pullen 
already mentioned was appointed to the school in 1575. He remained 
there some fifteen years, outwardly conforming to the reformed faith, 

* With Henry Garnet, John Gerard and Edward Oldcorne, also Jesuit priests. 
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perhaps inwardly too. Yet we cannot help doubting when we consider 
how many of his pupils later became Roman Catholics—not only the 
boys earlier instanced, but others, too, the details of whose lives cannot 
be recounted here. On the other hand Pullen’s academic and social 
qualifications were all that could be desired. He belonged to a well- 
known Yorkshire family, and his father had been Vicar of a Yorkshire 
parish. He had relatives of repute in York. He was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, of which university he was a B.A. St. Peter’s 
School did well under Pullen, and drew pupils from a wide area. 

What is perhaps most interesting about the man is his “‘ modern ” 
outlook on education, Almost as soon as he went to the school he 
formed a company of boy-players there, following the example of such 
schools as the Merchant Taylor’s, Westminster and St. Paul’s in 
London ; Shrewsbury, Bath, Bristol, Coventry, Norwich and others 
in the provinces. There are actually records of plays given by the boys, 
whose school was then in what was known as the Horsefair. Here is 
an extract from the Chamberlain’s Book of the Minster for 1575: 


XX* to my Ld. Stafford men players 

XX* to the Scollers of the horsefaire players 
X* to Lancashire men players 

XX* to my L. Therle of Essex his men players 


and one for 1585: 


To John Pullen skollers wc? played in the Common Hall 40° 

To E. of Worcester’s players 10° 

To L. of Oxford’s players 20° 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Guy was among those 
“John Pullen skollers,” who would so joyfully receive that forty 
shillings. 

Something Guy Fawkes said before his trial is suitable to recall as 
this article concludes. He spoke of the estate he had from his father as 
“but a small living which I spent.” But he spent not only his living ; 
he spent, too, his young life for what he believed to be the truth. And 
finally he forfeited that life as a direct result of the part he had played 
as John Johnson, servant to Mr. Thomas Percy, Gentleman Pensioner 


of King James’s Court. 
WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE ENGLISH 
ESSAY. 


OWLEY may be regarded as the pioneer in a new movement. 
( He is a pioneer by no means certain of his medium, nor even 

constant to it; yet both in his essays and discourse concerning 
the Government of Oliver Cromwell (1661) the change of literary 
attitude is clearly apparent. ‘‘ There is no saying shocks me so much as 
that which I hear very often, ‘ that a man does not know how to pass 
his time.’ It would have been but ill-spoken by Methuselah in the nine 
hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life, so far it is from us, who have 
not time enough to attain to the utmost perfection of any part of any 
science, to have cause to complain that we are forced to be idle for want 
of work. But this, you will say, is working for the learned ; others are 
not capable either of the employment or divertisement that arrive from 
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letters. I know they are not ; and therefore cannot much recommend | 
solitude to a man totally illiterate. But, if any man be so unlearned as 
to want entertainment of the little intervals of accidental solitude which _ 
frequently occur in almost all conditions (except the very meanest of 
the people, who have business enough in the necessary provisions of | 
life), it is truly a great shame both to his parents and himself; for a — 
very small portion of any ingenious art will stop up all those gaps of our | 
time ; either music, or painting, or designing, or chemistry, or history, — 
or gardening, or twenty other things will do it usefully and pleasantly ; _ 
and if he happen to set his affections upon poetry (which I do not advise | 
him too immoderately) that will do it, no wood would be thick enough 
to hide him from the importunities of company or business, which would - 
abstract him from his beloved.” (‘‘Essay on Solitude.”) The extract from 
Cowley’s essay shows the style of writing adopted by the early pioneer _ 
in the English essay. 

Among the great Elizabethan writers there are suggestions, here and 
there, of a plainer, simpler, more straightforward prose. Bacon in his — 
Essays, and Jonson in his Discoveries, diverge certainly at times from 
the elaborate Elizabethan pattern, wrought to such cunning perfection 
by men like Browne, and Burton, and Sir Walter Raleigh. None the — 
less, the prose as a whole is the prose of an age of poetry, and even in the 
plainer writers rhetoric is never far distant ; but the prose of the new 
age—the pioneers’ age—is far better adapted to an age richer in political — 
and philosophical speculations than to poetry, in the art of critical 
exposition and journalistic realism than in work of creative imagination. 

While there is doubt as to the precise definition of an essay, it is 
possible to say with unusual precision when the name (as used to denote 
a certain species of prose composition) and the thing alike were intro- 
duced into England. Though Cowley is usually regarded as the leading 
pioneer of the essay in England, personally I share the view, not- 
withstanding the anonymous and somewhat trivial ““ Remedies against 
Discontentment ”’ (1596), that it may reasonably be said that we owe both 
to Bacon, and that 1597, when he published the little book containing 
ten pieces of the most concentrated literary pemmican ever presented, 
is the birth-year of the English essay. But it is Bacon himself who 
remarks that “there are certain hollow blasts of wind and secret 
swellings of seas before a tempest’; and so too there are certain 
anticipations of the essay before it can be said without reservation that 
we had essays. Most men, in the earlier stages of literary development 
at least, and probably in the later stages as well, do not “ discover ” 
that they have been talking prose all their lives, but assume it. The 
vice of Elizabethan poetry is lawlessness ; much more therefore is this 
likely to prove to be the vice of Elizabethan prose. It is easy to forget 
or to ignore the fact that, till near the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
there is little indeed of original prose that can be commended without 
reserve. It should not be any wonder that in an age when practically 
all branches of science and art, and in particular, imaginative art, were 
exploring new fields of adventure, the essay should have been 
ushered upon the reading public. 

But what is an essay ? ‘‘ Perhaps the notions,” says Hugh Walker, 
“most widely prevalent with regard to this question are, first, that an 
essay is a composition comparatively short, and second, that it is some- 
thing incomplete and unsystematic.’”’ The latter, clearly, was Dr. 
Johnson’s conception, and he was not only a great lexicographer but 
himself a notable essayist. He defines an essay to be “a loose sally of 
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mind, an irregular, indigested piece, not a regular and orderly perform- 
ance.” The Oxford English Dictionary combines the two conceptions. 
Its definition runs thus: ‘‘ A composition of moderate length on any 
particular subject, or branch of a subject ; originally implying want of 
finish, ‘ an irregular, indigested piece ’ (J.), but now said of a composi- 
tion more or less elaborate in style, though limited in range.” Both 
definitions are somewhat vague, and Dr. Johnson’s is essentially 
negative—a sure sign of difficulty. But vague as they are, these defini- 
tions are too narrow and precise to embrace all essays so-called. If we 
conceive the essay to be short and incomplete, on the other hand we 
certainly conceive the treatise to be lengthy and systematic. But while 
Hume writes “ A Treatise of Human Nature,” Locke writes ‘“‘ An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding” ; and the latter work attempts as 
seriously as the former to be systematic, while it is the longer of the two. 

“ At least,” says Hugh Walker, “ it may be thought, the essay is a 
species of prose composition.” Usage, however, overlaps even the 
boundary between prose and verse; and not only de we find in the 
eighteenth century a metrical “ Essay on Criticism,” but even in the 
nineteenth we find a metrical ‘‘ Essay on Mind.” Indeed, the word is 
actually older in English as the name of a composition in verse than as 
the name of a composition in prose, for King James’s “‘ Essays of a 
Prentice in the divine Art of Poesie ’’ preceded Bacon’s Essays. While, 
therefore, we know fairly well what to expect of a poem called a lyric, 
and even of one called an epic or a tragedy, we have hardly the vaguest 
idea of what we shall find in a composition entitled an essay. This 
extreme indefiniteness is partly inherent in the nature of the thing ; 
etymologically, the word essay indicates something tentative, so that 
there is a justification for the conception of incompleteness and want 
of system. But partly also it is factitious : sometimes the modesty of an 
author and sometimes his fear of criticism have led to the adoption of 
the vague name instead of one which, if it was more precise, might also 
seem more pretentious. And the vagueness became more vague by the 
operation of a kind of natural law; for just as, in the days before 
enclosures, stray cattle found their way to the unfenced common, so the 
strays of literature have tended towards the ill-defined plot of the essay. 
A term so elastic means little or nothing, just because it means any- 
thing. 

Although Bacon had no great respect for the English language, 
holding that ‘“‘ these modern languages will at one time play the bank- 
rupt with books,” yet no man individually did more to give strength and 
simplicity to our tongue than he. So far, the great defect in English 
prose had been its prolixity and diffuseness. Bacon put an end to this. 
His essays, ten in number, were issued first in 1597, again augmented in 
1612, and finally just before his death. The genesis of theseisinteresting. 
He jotted down, in talking, any brilliant or suggestive idea or thing he 
heard, or any illuminating thought that impressed him. These he put 
into a book—constantly augmenting the stock. Emerson is the one 
modern writer with whom Bacon may be fairly compared, for their 
method is much the same. In each case you have a series of trenchant 
and apparently disconnected sayings, where the writer endeavours to 
reach the reader’s mind by a series of aphoristic attacks. _ 

Comparing Bacon with his predecessors, Hooker, Sidney, Lyly, 
Ascham, it will be noticed how widely he departs from the prolix 
methods of the day. In rhetorical power, musical cadence, quaint turns 
of speech, he is equalled by many of his contemporaries, excelled by a 
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few, but for a clear, terse, easy writing he has no peer save Ben Jonson, 
and even to-day his Essays are models of succinct, lucid prose. Bacon 
had a great brain but not a great soul. Material success and services to 
humanity were his objects in life; and when these aims were sometimes 
in conflict, though he did his best to blend them when the tussle came, 
personal consideration won the day. If the Essays reflect Bacon's 
lucidity of method, and the “‘ History of Henry VII” his eloquence, to the 
“New Atlantis” we may turn for some taste of his imaginative 
ideals. 
There are essays more strictly so called in which we can detect special 
literary form. Lamb’s essays are the best examples in English, as 


Montaigne’s are in French. Such essays could under no circumstances — 


expand into treatises; they are complete in themselves. They have 
been admirably described by Alexander Smith in his paper ‘‘ On the 
Writing of Essays ’’—itself one of the best essays on the art ever 
written. ‘‘ The essay,” he says, ‘‘as a literary form, resembles the 
lyric, in so far as it is moulded by some central mood—whimsical, 


serious, or satirical. Give the mood, and the essay, from the first sentence _ 


to the last, grows around it as the cocoon grows around the silkworm.” 


“The essayist,’ he says further, ‘‘does not usually appear in the | 


literary history of a country ; he comes naturally after the poet and the 
chronicler. His habit of mind is leisurely ; he does not write from any 
special stress of passionate impulse ; he does not create material so 
much as he comments upon material already existing. It is essential for 
him that books should have been written, and that they should, at 
least, to some extent, have references, and these his reader must be able 
to understand and follow.”’ 

Dryden’s importance in the domain of prose is even more remarkable 
than in that of verse. His peculiar gifts—his ease, his force, his clearness, 
his intellectual vigour—are qualities more serviceable in prose, and 
especially serviceable at this stage in the history of our literature, when 
prose had suffered from over-riotous living. Dryden’s well-known 
“Essay on Dramatic Poesy’ was begun about 1665, and quite apart 
from its brilliant analysis of dramatic principles it is “‘ a model of the 
new prose ”’ without which we should fail to appreciate those qualities 
that went to build up the English essay of the eighteenth century. Of 
this essay there are three editions, all clearly showing the pains taken 
by the critic in the direction of clarity and correctness. He did a great 
deal to rouse general interest in the English essay as a form of literary 
production. His prose is nearly always strong, flexible, and delightfully 
straightforward. The epithet ‘“‘ Glorious ’”—so long attached to him— 
may seem to some as somewhat curious, for great as his powers were, 


they lacked that touch of high imagination which would reconcile us - 


to the term. But if Dryden does not range from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, his terrestrial range is one of extraordinary variety. 
Among the pioneers Sir William Temple, a much-travelled British 
Ambassador to The Hague, must be mentioned. ‘‘His essays On various 
subjects—Health, Gout, Gardening, and Poetry—are written in a clear, 
agreeable, unaffected style,” says Compton-Rickett, “‘ rising at times 
to a rhythmic beauty, as in the ‘Essay on Poetry.’ ”” Temple’s contem- 
porary, Lord Halifax (George Savile), was a political force as well as a 
man of letters, and achieved fame with his essay, published as a pamph- 
let, ““ The Character of a Trimmer,” which indicates accurately his own 
political attitude. Halifax writes more like a man of the world than 
Temple, and his aphorisms have a pleasant, satirical flavour, as that on 
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7 An Empty Woman.” “ Such a one is seldom serious but with her 
tailor 3 OF this, “ You may love your children without living in the 
nursery. 

Of other famous contemporaries, forerunners of the great prose age, 
I must be content merely to name a few, such as Joseph Addison, whose 
character and genius are best exemplified in the pages of the Spectator. 
_ His biographer, Courthope, states that he ‘‘ may be said to have almost 
created and wholly perfected English prose as an instrument for the 
expression of social thought.’’ If we compare Addison’s prose with the 
prose of Hooker, or Milton, or Bacon, we shall realise the delightful 
plasticity, the delightful nuances of mood and fancy for which Addison 
finds expression. The trend of Addison’s essays in the Spectator is 
thus characterised by their author: ‘“‘ The great and only end of these 
speculations is to banish vice and ignorance out of the territories of 
Great Britain.’’ Addison and Steele were admirably suited as co- 
craftsmen, for each could give what the other lacked. Steele brought to 
his work a wide experience of life, generous sympathies, and a sunny 
humour ; Addison brought a wide experience of literature, a polished 
style, and just a pleasant tang of acidity in his humour. Both were 
moralists at heart, with much the same outlook on the society of their 
day. Yet there were sufficient differences in temperament and in gifts 
to be of real service in giving breath and diversity to the work they 
-accomplished. Immediately following Addison and Steele is ‘‘the most 
practised liar of his age,’ Daniel Defoe. Everything that Defoe has 
written about himself must be taken with reservation, and when pos- 
sible, substantiated elsewhere, for from his earliest years he seemed 
constitutionally unable to tell the truth, and even his name is an experi- 
ment in fiction, his father’s name being Foe. However, he has con- 
tributed several essays and very many novels, all of which are well 
worth the time given to their perusal. 

We pass on to Swift the loneliest figure of his age. “ Swift 
was a wild beast who worried and baited all mankind almost, because 
his intolerable arrogance, vanity, pride, and ambition were dis- 
appointed.”’ Thus wrote Horace Walpole. Here is another verdict in a 
very different key: “ By far the greatest man of that time, I think, was 
Jonathan Swift. He saw himself in a world of confusion and falsehood, 
no eyes were clearer to see it than his.’’ Such are the words of Thomas 
Carlyle. In these varying tributes we may read the judgment of the 
eighteenth century and the judgment of] the Victorian age on this 
great prose satirist. Each errs on the side of exaggeration. In certain 
respects Swift resembles Defoe. There is direct vigour and matter-of- 
factness about his satire, and, like Defoe, he uses irony to drive home a 
point. Less wide in his range than Defoe, and more savage in his 
methods, he sounds profounder depths, and exhibits a more cosmic 
humour than his contemporary. The humour is often as bitter as gall, 
but its power and appositeness are beyond question. Tragedy is written 
across Swift’s life. His great value as a writer lies in his challenge to an 
easy, complacent optimism, and yet even here the man is greater than 
his work. He remains a tragic and sombre figure, reviling his age and 
crushed by it ; an Ajax defying the lightning and smitten with blind- 
ness. Yet we realise his underlying greatness of genius the more clearly 
as we place him beside other writers of the time—Pope, Addison, Steele 
—and see how they dwindle in importance. For the issues he touched 
upon and the imagination he brought to bear upon them vastly trans- 
cended theirs. No finer thing has been said of his tragic life than was 
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said by Thackeray: “ To think of him is like thinking of the ruin of a 
great Empire.” 


Among the lesser prose writers and essayists of the time are Dr. John | 


Arbuthnot, a wit who could hold his own with the best of his con- 


temporaries, a collaborator with Pope and the friend of John Gay ; | 


Thomas Rymer, to whom Dryden refers, was a writer of vigour and | 
ability, but with little of Dryden’s insight and sane judgment ; and | 
John Dennis, another writer of the truculent school. More agreeable — 
and informing than Dennis is Colley Cibber, a lively writer and a critic — 
of the drama. The next age was to see a change in the form and fortunes 
of the essay. The institution of the official reviews and the adoption of 
the form by Lamb, Hazlitt and their contemporaries open a new — 
chapter. We turn to Goldsmith, as we do to Charles Lamb or to Steele, 
for the pure pleasure of his company, and as a relief from the weighty, 
more formidable minds around him. He does not tax or humiliate us, 
and has only the’most innocent designs upon us. He does not, like John- 
son or Coleridge, bid us sit under him and learn. And his language, more — 
than any other of his time, is our language. His genius was short-. 
flighted. He left no massive work. But among a considerable variety 
of essays, he has left us one story, two poems, two comedies, some lives. 
in miniature—these are his bequests, and the crowning achievement of 
the pioneers. J. BicPRIce: 


HARNESSING THE TIDES. 


HE trite but inescapable fact that Britain’s reserves of unmined 
| coal cannot last for ever, and that the cost of raising the “‘ black 
diamonds ”’ will progressively increase as the shafts extend, has 
again prompted engineers and scientists to turn their skill to harnessing 
the untold and never-failing power of the tides round the coast of the 
United Kingdom. Every 24 hours 300 million tons of water sweep up 
and down the Severn estuary alone. It is reliably reported that this 
untapped source of power could produce 500,000 horse-power every 
day. Made to drive turbines, it would provide as much electric power in 
a week as 50,000 tons of coal. And the Severn estuary is but one of 
several places round Britain where the power of the waves could be 
tapped. The tides that race through the Menai Straits or ebb and flow 
in Carmarthen Bay, the Firth of Forth, the Humber and elsewhere 
might drive other giant generators and supply electricity for all the 
nearby cities and towns. 

Consider the Severn scheme alone. It has been stated authoritatively 
that by throwing a barrage or dam across the river from Gloucester- 
shire to Monmouthshire sufficient electricity could be generated to 
meet all the needs of Central, South-East, East and South-West 
England, as well as for South Wales. The mile-long dam of reinforced 
concrete would retain the water brought up the estuary by the tides 
twice daily, and this water would then be released through sluices to 
drive turbines installed in nearby power-houses. The surface of the 
dam would have a tidal variation of 20 ft. That fall is only one-third of 
the one given by the famous Boulder Dam spanning the Colorado 
River in the U.S.A., yet experts state that even a “head” of 5 ft. of 
water is sufficient to generate electricity economically. The project was 
first officially examined in 1933, and the findings of the scientists on that 
occasion have since been endorsed by further investigations. The only 
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major differences between these plans are on the question of cost and 
the inadvisability of making a railroad and motor highway across the 
dam. It is now suggested that rail and road traffic should be provided 
with a separate bridge. Since the scheme was first considered in 1933 
the estimated cost has risen from £53 million to £87 million. Against 
this huge but by no means prohibitive expense you must set not only the 
value of the coal saved but also the fact that, once built, the dam would 
cost next to nothing to maintain. The scheme would be the nearest 
thing to perpetual motion yet devised. Further, during the last few 
years there have been considerable advancements in electrical science. 
In consequence, the output of the power-houses would be greater to-day 
than in 1933. The cost of the electricity to the householder would be 
about one-farthing per unit, enabling a medium-sized home to be 
electrically heated and lighted for about 5s. per week. The importance 
which the experts place on the project was demonstrated during the 
war. Despite pre-occupation with sterner problems, in 1944-1945 they 
carried out intensive investigations to determine the practicability of 
the Severn scheme. A 50-ft. scale model of the estuary was built, and 
artificial tides were made to reproduce in miniature the exact conditions 
governing the geographical changes of the real thing. From these 
meticulous tests it is evident that there is no real basis for the fear that 
the dam would interfere with the channels used by shipping entering or 
leaving Bristol. The approaches to the port would not be choked with 
silt as a result of changes in the estuary currents. Another possible snag 
would be taken care of by a high-level reservoir into which surplus tidal 
water would be pumped. The water stored there would be released to 
drive the turbines if a heavy call for electricity |came at a time when the 
water behind the barrage itself had been nearly run off. It would thus 
be unnecessary to store electricity against such a contingency. 

A more recent project to harness the tides round the United Kingdom 
would not require an auxiliary reservoir at all. It is proposed to derive 
electric power from the tidal waters which flow through the Menai 
Straits. The Straits are ideal for a scheme of this sort. They 
resemble a river which has the unique feature of being tidal at both 
ends. Three dams, forming two gigantic reservoirs, would be built 
between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. Turbines would be installed 
close to sluices in the central dam, so that there would be a reservoir on 
either side of these power stations. Here is how the scheme would work. 
First, the water in the western reservoir would be allowed to go out 
with the tide, causing the water in the eastern reservoir to flow through 
the sluices of the central barrage and turn the turbines. At low tide, the 
gates at the western end of the straits would be closed, but those at the 
eastern end would be opened. Part of the incoming water (tidal water 
this time) would thus continue to flow through to the western reservoir, 
and would keep the turbines working until that reservoir was filled up 
again. But the surplus which could not get through the central barrage 
would fill the eastern reservoir too. As the tide turned once more, the 
western gate would be opened again, allowing the western reservoir to 
empty again and begin a repetition of the process. In short, the arrange- 
ment would resemble a series of mammoth locks, and there would be 
a continual flow of water from the Bangor end of the straits to the other 


end. Synchronisation of the opening and closing of the sluices, according 


to the state of the tide, would ensure that the level of the western 
reservoir was always at least a few feet lower than that of the eastern 
reservoir. 
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Not all Britain’s estuaries could be harnessed. Those of the Mersey | 
and Dee, for instance, are unsuitable, the former now being complicated 
by important dock systems, and the latter being too wide at its mouth. | 
But the Welsh coastline lends itself to further hydro-electric schemes. _ 
The estuaries of the Conway, Dovey and Maw rivers offer opportunities, 
the first-named in particular having a very strong flow of tidal water. 
With the cost of coal continually rising, the expense of building tidal 
power stations becomes a comparatively decreasing one, to say nothing | 
about the quantities of “ black diamonds ” saved for export. Progress 
in civil engineering, too, promises to affect the matter, many schemes 
hitherto regarded as impracticable now being nearer the bounds of 
possibility. No longer can it be seriously suggested that barrages — 
would be unlikely to withstand the terific onslaught of winter storms. 
War-time engineering feats, such as the successful linking of some of the 
Scottish islands by a continuous causeway, give an adequate answer to 
that criticism. One of the biggest problems in putting Britain’s coastal 
waters to work would be to avoid interferring with shipping. The — 
Mersey, as already stated, could not readily be included in such projects, 
because to do so would probably hinder Liverpool’s trade. In other 
instances, special arrangements in designing the dams would remove 
any similar handicap. Twin locks alongside the Severn barrage would 
enable vessels to reach the docks at Gloucester, Sharpness and Lydney. — 
The locks would each be 750 ft. long and 75 ft. wide. In the case of the 
Menai scheme, a lock in the dam at Belan Point would keep Carnarvon 
open to shipping. Year by year the tremendous power of the sea is made 
evident round the shores of the United Kingdom when storms cause 
great damage. Now, however, we are coming much nearer the time 
when King Neptune, if not completely under our control, can at least 
be made to work for us. ARTHUR NETTLETON. 


TORTOISES. 


OU used to be able to buy the possessor of a 180-million-year 

, pedigree for sixpence. To-day you will have to pay anything 
from £2 Ios. to £4 Ios. if you want atortoise. For close on nine 

years the tortoise enclosures in the pet-shops have stood empty, but 
now there is new hope for tortoise-lovers; once again tortoises are 
arriving in Britain. These little fellows are making the journey by air 
and under very different conditions from those of their predecessors 
of pre-war days. In the past every spring saw great shiploads of tor- 
toises arriving in this country. The poor creatures endured a nightmare 
journey, often packed in barrels and serving as ship’s ballast. Many 
died of suffocation on the voyage, while others were so fearfully 
mutilated by the buffeting which they received in high seas that they 
had to be destroyed upon arrival. All things considered, it is just as 
well that there has been an eight-year interval, as the importation of 
some 100,000 tortoises annually over a period of close on a century 
must have seriously depleted the stock of wild tortoises. Continued 
indefinitely it would doubtless have led to their ultimate extinction. 
The tortoise is an old-world animal and may be regarded as a “ living 
fossil,”’ for there were tortoises creeping across this world of ours some- 
thing like 180 million years ago—long before the advent of man, and 
even before such creatures as birds existed. Remains which have been 
unearthed clearly indicate that there was a time when wild tortoises 
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_ were found in this country, but to-day all those in Great Britain have 
been imported from other lands. Italy, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Algeria 
‘and many other sunny climes support more or less large tortoise 
populations. 
_ It is not known when tortoises were first brought to England, but 
it was probably as long ago as Elizabethan times. Doubtless they would 
be brought home by sailors as curiosities. There are records of isolated 
specimens which graced seventeenth-century gardens with their quiet 
presences, and our Victorian grandparents displayed!a distinct partiality 
for these pets. The real vogue for tortoises, however, was during the 
early decades of the present century, and in the 1930s it was quite 
a common sight to see hawkers pushing huge barrowloads through the 
streets. These they sold to credulous householders as champion black- 
beetle hunters. They were likewise represented to enthusiastic garden- 
ers as the natural enemies of all injurious insects. Thus described, the 
tortoise was certainly masquerading under false colours, for it is a strict 
vegetarian, and has no more interest in the black-beetle (or any other 
insect for that matter) as food than had the astute vendor. It was all 
very well from the hawker’s point of view to ascribe to the tortoise 
an insectivorous bill of fare, but the tragedy from the tortoise’s point 
of view lay in the fact that the ignorant though well-disposed owner 
would provide the unfortunate creature with the wrong type of food. 
As a result of this, ninety-nine out of every hundred imported in the 
spring had died of starvation by early winter. The kind of food that the 
tortoise enjoys is very varied—he is not at all finicky, providing 
that it is a vegetarian diet. Cabbage, clover, grass, asparagus, young 
green peas, and gooseberries are all relished, and he has a particular 
taste for lettuce leaves and dandelions. He can be trained to eat bread 
and milk and even bread and jam. My own tortoise “‘ Micky ”’ is fond 
of tomatoes, and regards bananas as a great treat. If you really want 
to win a tortoise’s heart, just try feeding him on strawberries. It is 
very interesting to watch the creature eating. Nature has provided 
him with a horny bird-like beak which is the most amazing natural 
equivalent of a pair of shears. Tortoises have no teeth, but they 
contrive to bite off portions of fresh vegetable matter with a sharp 
beak, though in the case of dry and stringy material it is more awkward. 
They usually manage, however, to drag it into pieces of suitable dimen- 
sions by pulling jwith their jaws and at the same time holding the morsel 
down with the forefeet. Incidentally, a tortoise is a thirsty animal, 
and should always be provided with a pan of water for drinking 
purposes. 
Although the majority of people are familiar with the tortoise, 
and are aware of the fact that it is a reptile, I have heard some rather 
curious views expressed on this point. I think the most amusing opinion 
was one which was put forward by a railway clerk to that “ grand old 
man ” of British natural history, Frank Buckland. One day during 
the last century Buckland was travelling on the railway and found him- 
self involved in an altercation with the booking clerk concerning a pet 
monkey which he had been endeavouring to smuggle into the train. 
At the crucial moment the inquisitive monkey poked its head out of 
the bag, and the clerk, insisting that it was a dog, demanded 38. 6d. 
for a ticket. Buckland, having a few minutes to spare, and thinking to 
carry the joke farther, produced a live tortoise from the depths of his 
greatcoat pocket, and inquired as to whether he would have to pay for 
that too. The man behind the desk blinked, adjusted his spectacles 
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and scratched his head. He then withdrew and held a hasty whispered 
conversation with his superior officer. A few minutes later he returned, 
and gravely remarked, ‘‘ No charge for them, sir, they be insects. 

The word ‘‘tortoise” is derived from the Latin tortus, which means 
twisted, and refers to the curiously twisted aspect of the reptile’s 
front legs. These features are not, however, those which occur most . 
naturally to our minds when we think of them. It is the shell which | 
captures our imagination. The possession of this structure makes the | 
tortoise unique among animals with a backbone because he is carrying ~ 
his skeleton outside his body. I have heard kind-hearted people bemoan 
the creature’s fate in being encumbered with so heavy and awkward 
a burden. Such solicitude is misplaced, for, deprived of the protection — 
which it affords, the tortoise would long ago have joined the ranks of 
the extinct. An Englishman’s home may be his castle, but a tortoise’s- 
shell is more than that. It is a fortress—a fortress which affords him 
most effective protection from the attacks of those who would destroy 
him. Not that a tortoise has many enemies. One South American 
species often falls a victim to the appetite of the boa-constrictor, 
who, quite impervious to his stout armour, swallows him alive, shell 
and all. 

It is not only the boa-constrictor that is partial to tortoises. In 
Palestine the creature is very plentiful, and although the Jewish 
people will not eat it the Arabs certainly will, and its eggs are in almost 
as great demand as those of the fowl in England. In Italy and Sicily 
the flesh is commonly eaten, while the brain pickled in vinegar is 
counted a great delicacy. The Greek eagle and the lamb vulture of 
Palestine are also notable tortoise addicts. These birds have contrived 
a very ingenious stratagem for discounting the shelly obstacle. It is 
their habit to take the tortoise high up in the air in their talons. They 
then drop it, and the poor creature is shattered on the ground. Legend 
has it that the Greek poet A¢schylus was killed by a Greek eagle which 
dropped a tortoise upon his bald head, which it had mistaken for a rock. 
The ancient Greeks also believed that one day when Hermes was 
walking on the banks of the River Nile he picked up the shell of a long- 
dead tortoise. Within this shell there still remained the sun-baked 
neck muscles and tendons. Hermes discovered that these emitted 
musical vibrations when touched. So was set in motion the train of 
thought which ended in the production of the lyre. 

Perhaps it is because the tortoise habitually takes things easy that 
he lives to such a ripe old age. There are well-authenticated accounts 
of tortoises living for more than 100 years. Judging from old records, 
specimens kept by various ecclesiastics must be awarded the palm 
for length of life, for the tranquil atmosphere of the cathedral close 
seems conducive to longevity. A tortoise which died in 1913 in Cornwall 
was at least ninety-six years old. Incidentally, he was a very amusing 
fellow, and used to pursue the gardener, biting at the end of his trousers 
and butting his boots with his shell. Every so often a tortoise goes 
a-wooing. In the spring the male becomes very active and sets off 
in search of a wife. His courtship is somewhat odd, and with customary 
slowness lasts for two or three days. The male encircles the female, 
and bumps the back of her shell with the front of his own, at the same 
time piping a little high-pitched love-song to her. Normally a tortoise 
does not emit any sound other than a short hiss if annoyed, but the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, a fine old Victorian naturalist, records the fact that 
when sick a tortoise will mew like a kitten. He kept one for a time, but 
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the poor creature was poisoned as a result of drinking out of a brass 
vessel. For two or three days before its death it mewed in the most 
plaintive and insistent manner. Soon after courtship, the female lays 
her eggs. These are usually between two and four in number and about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. They are nearly spherical and have their 
surfaces pitted with a myriad minute depressions which give them a 
decided roughness. The contents of the egg are stiff and gelatinous, the 
yolk being very dark and flecked with blackish-grey spots. The mother 
bestows precious little maternal care on the eggs, burying them and 
leaving them to be hatched out by the sun. The young when they 
emerge are little soft leathery objects, about the size of a florin. They 
are quite independent and soon bury themselves for the winter. Tor- 
_toises seldom breed in captivity in this country, for although eggs may 
be laid they are rarely hatched, as the climate is unsuitable. I have only 
been able to discover one authentic account of eggs having been suc- 
cessfully hatched. An egg was laid in a garden in Dulwich andartificially 
incubated in a box of straw and cotton wool at a temperature of go 
degrees. 

Despite the fact that a tortoise’s brain is comparatively small, the 
creature exhibits quite a degree of intelligence. It gets to know its 
master, and its name, and will come to be fed when called. As far 
as its senses are concerned, it has a keen sense of smell, acute hearing 
(in spite of the fact that its ears are covered with skin and are not 
visible) and good vision. It is supposed to enjoy listening to music, 
but is very easily upset by noise, and cannot bear rain pattering on its 
shell, which appears to be very sensitive. It is claimed that tortoises 
are good weather prophets, and if a tortoise walks alertly, and feeds 
with great earnestness in the morning, it is said that rain will fall before 
the night. 

The tortoise is one of those curious sleeping beauties of the animal 
world who go into a deep sleep and remain in a state of torpor through- 
out the long dark days of winter. About October, it begins to dig into 
the earth and slowly and painfully achieves a hole large enough to lie in, 
and there it remains in a state of suspended animation from November 
to April. So profound is this sleep that it can hardly be awakened. A 
rather amusing story is told concerning a hibernating tortoise and the 
curator of a museum. One night, the curator was sitting in his room 
at the museum when he suddenly heard a terrific crash from the 
exhibition gallery. Thoroughly alarmed, he rushed out to investigate. 
To his utter amazement, he beheld the curious spectacle of some of the 
newly varnished specimens of tortoises rolling around in dire con- 
fusion. The poor man could scarcely believe his eyes. It eventually 
transpired that the innocent cause of all the trouble was one of the 
recently added specimens, which had been picked up as dead, duly 
varnished, labelled and placed in the display-cabinet. The tortoise 
when picked up had been deep in its winter sleep, but, revived by the 
warmth of the cabinet, it had suddenly come to life, and, taking a grim 
view of its surroundings, had commenced to travel as quickly as it 
could from the vicinity of its dead brothers and sisters! If you keep a 
pet tortoise you must remember to make provision for his winter sleep. 
If he lives in the garden, or in a greenhouse, you may be sure that he 
will make every attempt to bury himself. If, on the other hand, you 
keep him in the house, you should place him in a box of straw or dead 
leaves in a cold room. During the period of hibernation he requires no 
food or water; should he refuse to hibernate, keep him in a warm 
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place, and feed him throughout the winter. If you fail to do this he will 
almost certainly die. Anyone who keeps a tortoise has quite a slice of 
history on his hearth-rug. He is a creature with many interesting 
associations, and throughout the 180 million years of his quiet existence 
he has gone his languid way unperturbed by the revolutions of the 
earth’s ages. He has seen other and more spectacular species of 
animals come and go, while he seems to have succeeded in making a 


truce with time. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MopERN ‘“‘ AGGRESSION ”’ 


HE expulsion of the Communist aggressor from South Korea 
| has, not surprisingly, let loose a flood of words, the quality of 

which in its turn causes no surprise. The initiative in the war 
of words, as always, lies with Moscow, for the reason that no other 
quarter can compete on Moscow’s level. The interesting thing—if it 
be possible to extract anything of interest from this chronic sordidity— — 
is not that Moscow pursues its customary misuse of words, castigating 
the ‘“‘ American’ aggression and flaunting its own pure and peaceful 
purpose, but that the world at large should be compelled to go on 
dancing to this sort of tune. Is there to be no end to it, no way out ? 
It is not necessary to catalogue the sort of distortion that Moscow 
habitually and industriously puts out. It has become tiresome in the 
repetition. Every word of it can be accurately forecast : the war- 
mongering West, the peaceful East ; the plotting of General MacArthur 
and his preparation for a third world war, including his rehabilitation 
of the Japanese Emperor and of other war criminals ; his cold-blooded 
unprovoked assault upon the innocent people of Korea; the torture of 
Korean women and children by American and British ‘“‘ barbarians,” 
etc, 

That is not the important nor the interesting thing. What is 
important is that this intensive campaign of deception, aggression and 
tyranny which has been waged by atheist materialists directed from 
Moscow for more than five years has not yet collapsed of its own 
unsoundness, continues indeed to thrive, ensnares its otherwise innocent 
victims in every country of the world, produces ‘‘ unofficial ” strikes in 
increasing tempo, afflicts the governments concerned with a sort of 
craven ineffectiveness, and in general hacks away methodically, 
without much let or hindrance, at the foundations of the civilisation it 
intends to destroy. The plan is so clear, so evil ; it has been prosecuted 
for so long ; its effects are so manifest ; yet the free world, as we call it, 
long-suffering and patient, takes no effective step to counter it. 
Russia’s representatives hold up the work at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow, the while the spokesmen of the Western Powers deliver 
speeches of academic protest, which do not deter but gratify and help 
the mischief-maker. Even Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s remark, made in the 
Security Council on August 31st, that for a country that was ruled by 
secret police and maintained slave camps in which many millions were 
confined, to speak of the alleged misdemeanours of any Government 
was “about as nauseating a spectacle as that of Satan rebuking sin” 
no doubt caused glee in Moscow. It is decided to invite the repre- 
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sentative of Russia’s puppet China to take part in the projected talks 
on Formosa (September 2gth last), the United States having used its 
influence against, Britain for, the proposal—Britain having precipi- 
tately recognised the said puppet de jure on January 6th last—and 
the day’s work goes on, merrily from the Russian point of view. 

_ When a Communist gas strike in North London had been causing 
inconvenience and even hardship for a fortnight a member of the British 
Government broadcast a talk on the menace of unofficial strikes, much 
as the officer in command of a fire brigade, on being informed of a 
house on fire, might erect a platform to address the crowd on the 
menace of fire. Mr. Isaacs revealed that the Government had had firm 
information for six months past about the Communist plot, directed 
from Moscow, to disrupt the industrial and economic life of the country, 
and announced—in the usual future tense—the Government’s resolve 
to do something about it. If he knew, he did not disclose who was 
paying the strikers, and how ; strikers who, being “ unofficial,’’ received 
no strike pay from their union. 

What constitutes “aggression” ? In the old League of Nations days 
hours and weeks of discussion were spent on an abortive attempt to 
define the word. If measures were to be taken against aggression it 
must first be possible to establish the fact of aggression, and hence the 
need of a defined criterion. No such definition could be agreed. In 
the modern United Nations days the known aggressor contributes his 
part to the discussions, making agreement impossible, and has at his 
disposal the weapon of the veto to make remedial action impossible. 
The United States has at last suggested, however, and the suggestion 
has been approved, a method of circumventing Russia’s use of the veto 
in such a case. On September 20th Mr. Acheson proposed to the 
General Assembly that new provisions be made in the Charter whereby 
an emergency session of the General Assembly could be called within 
twenty-four hours if action by the Security Council should be blocked 
by a Soviet veto, and that there should be formed an Assembly 
“security patrol’ to provide, with the consent of the State concerned, 
immediate and independent observation from any area of impending 
conflict. That was the essence of the proposal, generally welcomed, 
although certain details of the practical application, such as its being 
applied by a majority vote of the Assembly, did not commend them- 
selves to, for instance, the British Government, which still seems to 
regard the veto as a necessary safeguard of national sovereignty, 
provided it be not misused. 

The practical value of the sanction proposed by the United States 
will be tested in future emergencies. In the most recent emergency it 
was prompt action by the United States that succeeded in countering 
Russia’s aggression in Korea. It was only incidentally that the United 
States succeeded in mobilising the sanction of the United Nations, and 
only belatedly that she was helped by what amounted to little more 
than token support from other members of the United Nations. Korea 
is likely to act as a deterrent against any further immediate aggression 
by military means on the part of Russia. But the achievement should 
not be overvalued. 

The more essential weapon of Russian aggression, namely the covert 
corrosion into the economic and moral foundations of civilised life and 
the attempted liquidation of the Christian Church—the cornerstone 
of that civilisation—is not thereby affected. How is it to be dealt with ? 
The question must still be put in the future tense, although the 
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emergency is already five years old. Some members of the British 
Commonwealth have already pointed a way, and the United States is a 
standing signpost of the way. Mr. Truman has more than once observed 
that the main weapon of defence against materialist aggression cannot 
in its turn be of a materialist quality—for such a weapon would merely 
strengthen the power, and confirm the argument, of materialism—but 
must, of necessity and of logic, be spiritual in kind and in motive. 
To-day the problem of aggression is not the same as it was when the 
League of Nations, obsessed with the old notions, grappled with such 
hopeless criteria as that of the moment when hostile aircraft crossed a 
frontier ; nor is the latest proposal made by Mr. Acheson at Flushing 
Meadow likely to be much more practical. 

It is this new thing we call the cold war that constitutes the problem. 
There is abundant ground for the assumption that Russia, who calls 
the tune, is unalterably bent upon this modern method of aggression. 
Some convincing argument in favour of that assumption was 
developed by Mr. Arnold Toynbee in a recent address he gave at 
Chatham House, based upon his brilliant flair for historical analogy. 
(Address given on June 6th last, the text published in International 
Affairs, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, October 1950.) But Mr. Toynbee’s range of 
diagnosis, comprehensive as it is in what may be called the intellectual - 
and emotional motives of human conduct, stops short of that mystic 
component in human affairs which, though properly to be excluded 
from the scope of exact analysis—for the human intellect cannot cope 
with mystery, else there would be no mystery—is yet the most potent 
and decisive factor of them all. Within the experience of living men we 
have passed through the three relevant phases of what may fairly be 
described as aggression—of attempts, that is, by the available means, of 
stealing a march and robbing one’s neighbour in the international field. 
There was the old type of professional war, conducted by what on the 
present standard were small armies of mercenary troops, whose vogue 
persisted up to the end of the last century. There was world war, 
begun in 1914, based upon the conscription of whole nations, waged 
upon whole nations, the distinction between military and civilian 
status blotted out, strategy comprising the effects upon moral of 
bombed women and children, science contributing its potential of 
terror upon the widest scale and in every element, land, sea and air. 
There is, thirdly, the cold war. The dividing-line between the second 
and the third is clearly drawn in the year 1945, the most decisive factor 
of the divide being the scientific achievement of the split atom. 

The talk of America’s lead in the available means of that devilish 
terror, though in some measure relevant to the situation, is not the 
chief count in the computation. The thing is so big, so incalculable, 
that the distinction between aggressor and victim is eliminated in the 
potentiality of one all-embracing holocaust. Hence the “ cold ’”’ war, 
the indirect and logical result of a too scientific advancement in the 
scope of “hot” war. It happens to be peculiarly congenial to the 
temperament of the new aggressor, the modern Kremlin. The con- 
tinuing part played by science in the upshot is confined to the blasting 
of men’s mental and moral, as distinct from their physical, being. The 
instrument in one word is propaganda. In our time we have passed 
from the terror of bombs to the terror of words, from physical to mental 
and moral atrocity. Quick personal travel by air, quick transmission 
of sound by air, are the scientific successor to the dropping of bombs. 
It is war by other means, still another twist in the ramification of 
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Clausewitz’s famous dictum. When the Kremlin, instead of dropping 
bombs on London, can cut off London’s gas supplies, hold up the docks, 
and paralyse transport through the instrumentality of dupes bewitched 
by the Kremlin’s agents, the cold war illustrates its potentialities. In 
the days of world war the blockade by ships was an attempted method 
of reducing a people to starvation. To-day it is attempted not by ships 
but by words. The calculation of the Kremlin is that the intelligence of 
men in the mass is capable of being undermined by the intensive 
dissemination of lies and of seductive, deceptive argument, just as it is 
calculated that the purposes of the United Nations can be baulked by 
a Malik or a Vyshinsky who talks, if he be allowed by the other short- 
sighted nation members to talk, the organisation out of court. 

The examples are countless. They recur, methodically, unceasingly, 
without scruple or consistency on the part of the aggressor. When the 
United Nations has cleared South Korea of the aggressor and faces the 
diplomatic business of formulating a régime for a reintegrated, reunited 
Korea, Mr. Vyshinsky simply mobilises the word ‘‘ No,” and opposes a 
_ plan of his own, proposing (as could be foreseen) that the first thing to 
do is to free the land from “ foreign ” troops, by which is implied the 
troops of the defending nations, so that the aggressor can start again. 
When disarmament is broached as a general objective the Kremlin 
proposes that all nations should reduce their existing armaments pari 
passu by one-third, so that the nation most heavily armed, to wit 
Russia herself, automatically increases her own proportionate superi- 
ority in armaments. When the outlawry of atomic weapons is proposed, 
based upon inspection and control, the Kremlin refuses inspection and 
control and counter-proposes that the existing stocks be not propor- 
tionately reduced but wholly wiped out, thus reversing, for the obvious 
reason, the argument she herself propounded in the matter of general 
disarmament. There is something as fanatical in the industry with 
which the Communist propaganda is spread as in its utter disregard for 
truth or morality. It seems not to matter what the occasion may be ; 
the doctrine is twisted to suit it. If the ‘‘ North Koreans,” as Russia’s 
pawns were called, had driven the American armies into the sea the 
Russian propaganda factory would promptly have flooded Asia and 
Africa with a glowing account of David’s heroic victory over Goliath’s 
attempt to crush an innocent victim. As the war went the other way 
the printing presses at the disposal of the Communists, with astonishing 
promptitude, switched over to a note of moral indignation against 
American Armed Aggression in Korea, as one of the pamphlets, sixty 
pages long, was called. 

A cynical eye is trained upon the eternal idealism of youth, whose 
pure fountain is besmirched for the glory of the devil. The so-called 
“peace campaign,” launched all over the world as the deliberately 
deceptive slogan for entrapping innocent youth into support of a 
monstrous aggression—one of the Kremlin’s victories, this, in the war 
of words—was and is merely an example of the same unscrupulous 
device. Boys and girls at school have been put on their feet to make 
speeches from a Communist script to protest their determination not to 
fight for their own country’s wicked and warmongering designs upon 
a peaceful innocent Russia. The crudity and scope of the evil nearly 
passes belief. It is without doubt the calculation of the Kremlin 
strategists that wars are won by the magnitude and power of the 
“tanks” and other weapons employed, whether the “ tanks” be of 
steel or of words. In Eastern Germany the misled youth have been so 
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confused in their capacity for idealist emotion that they have formed 
themselves into an organisation bearing the idiotic name of “ peace 
fighters.” So long as such organisations are hitched to Moscow and 
their emotions are effectively canalised by Moscow’s agents, it seems 
not to matter to the Kremlin mentality how nonsensical be the slogans. 

But how comes it that Moscow can be so successful in so unpromising 
a field of enterprise ? Why is it that youthful integrity and intelligence 
can be so easily seduced ? And what is the corrective, the line of 
defence to be taken by sane and good people ? We have reached the 
pass—and herein the answer automatically presents itselfi—where 
conflict is no longer waged by physical armaments but by ideas. Such 
episodes as the armed invasion of South Korea are merely incidental 
and subsidiary to the main theme. It looks as if the aggressor in this 
new circumstance, being materialist and atheist, relying exclusively 
upon his brains, the overwhelming advantage in the long run rests with 
the defender of civilisation. The initial advantage lies with the aggressor, 
as always, because he knows precisely what he is driving at, and chooses 
his point of attack. It is natural that the party attacked, taken 
unawares and unprepared, and suffering the wounds inflicted, should 
in the initial emergency run round in circles with the wind up, as it 
were. He has to collect his thoughts and make his dispositions, the © 
while he is harassed by the attack. Hence it is that the British Govern- 
ment, for instance, has been running round in circles for more than 
five years, and in the end has merely hit on the out-of-date notion of 
increasing the armed forces at its disposal. There are those who argue 
with some show of reason that a militarily undefended West would 
offer temptation to a heavily armed aggressor; that a Germany 
divided into east and west is an obvious analogy to a Korea divided 
into north and south. There is some small substance in that argument 
perhaps. 

But it misses the main point. The old controversy about the use of 
armed force, about the intrinsically false notion that any decent object 
can be achieved by victory in war of the old type—the falsity of which 
notion is amply proved and illustrated in our own time when two such 
victories ‘in succession have ended in smoke and disillusion—the 
controversy itself has been driven out of court by the historic change, 
as it were miraculously imposed, from the empire of high explosives in 
the arbitrament to that of conflicting ideas. The merciful dispensation 
of that change seems not yet to be appreciated by those leading ~ 
defenders of civilisation whom it mainly concerns. They go on talking 
and scheming in terms of tanks, bombs and aeroplanes. They try hope- 
lessly, and when the fair is nearly over, to inveigle men into what in 
effect are the anachronism of armed forces by offering them more pay, 
softer beds and arm-chairs. What is more important than the strength 
or weakness of the Territorial Army is the continued and permitted 
existence in our land of the Russian Embassy in Kensington Palace 
Gardens. It is there that the actual war is being waged, the while our 
Government is preparing for a putative war that is not likely ever to 
take place. 

True, the British Government, taking a leaf out of the Australian and 
other Dominion books, is now beginning to take a more realistic line. 
On.October 2nd last, summonses were served by the Government on 
ten of the leaders of the London gas strike, all employed by the North 
Thames Gas Board, but no action was taken about the Russian 
Embassy which directed those leaders. It is as though a doctor were to 
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pour a healing balsam over a burnt finger without removing the flame 
that burnt it, were to treat a symptom or a result without reference to 
the cause. The Russian Embassy in London, as in the other capitals 
upon which the war is being waged, contains what is called a Press 
department, which is in communication under diplomatic immunity 
with the Kremlin. It prints a Soviet News, which is circulated by the 
ordinary channels of the British postal service. Its propaganda is 
carried and delivered, by the same service, to all parts of the British 
Commonwealth. It is obvious, and is seen and commented on by the 
British Government itself, that the prevailing phase of Russia’s strategy 
is to spread disorder on the widest scale. The Government has pub- 
lished documents to expose it all ; and yet the festering sore from which 
it all derives is left to fester as it will. Indeed, those whose appointed 
duty it is—appointed from Moscow—to spread the poison are given all 
the facilities of our national organisation, plus a privileged, safeguarded 
and secret line of communication with the headquarters in the Kremlin, 
to prosecute their purpose. The analogy would be, if we happened still 
to be living in the days of world wars of the recent but now discarded 
type, that we should provide airstrips for the enemy on Manston aero- 
drome, supplying him to boot with free petrol and bombs. 

In this new, this modern form of aggression waged upon the Western 
world by means of the printed and the spoken word, there are two 
recognisably practical steps still waiting to be taken by the defence. 
The first is on the material, the second on the spiritual plane. The first 
may be described simply as the blocking of the approaches used by the 
enemy for the dissemination of the poison in our midst. What sense 
is there in maintaining the fiction of normal friendly diplomatic rela- 
tions with a Power which is known—and every Western political 
leader almost every day proclaims that he knows it—to be encompassing 
the destruction of our civilisation ? What are they afraid of, these 
Western politicians ? Cannot they throw off the conventions of a 
bygone age, which are used by the enemy for his own purpose, whereby 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations was the recognised formula 
for a state of war? The state of war is already operative. If every 
Western Government were promptly to dismiss the enemy’s diplomatic 
representative stationed in its capital and to recall its own representa- 
tive from Moscow, Warsaw, Prague and the other enemy capitals, and 
if the United Nations were to suspend all its other activities to carry 
out one of the provisions of the Charter itself, namely the provision 
contained in Chapter 11, Article 5, there would at least be achieved the 
removal of frustration and muddle from the outlook. Chapter I1, 
Article 5, of the Charter prescribes that “‘ A member of the United 
Nations against which preventive or enforcement action has been taken 
by the Security Council may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.” Such enforcement 
action has in fact been taken in Korea. 5 

The Russian pretence, commonplace in the whole range of Russian 
tactics, namely that the war in Korea was a “civil war,” can be 
brushed aside with the contempt it deserves. And not only with 
contempt but with the due realism which denies to the enemy so trans- 
parent a device. The way would then be cleared for an examination of 
the postulates of the second step to be taken: a longer and harder 
step to take. The true ultimate issue, as Mr. Truman has been wise 
enough to observe in his public statements, and as every serious 
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person is well aware, lies, without exaggeration, between the con- 
tinuation of man’s upward struggle towards the goal set for him by his 
God and the downward plunge into materialist atheism proposed to 
him by the devil and his agents. The downward plunge has already 
gone so far that it acts as a spur and a challenge to the quality of man, 
made in God’s image. The upshot cannot be doubted, for man, being 
made by God, is made of stuff that does not fall victim to so unintelli- 
gent and so unpractical a thing as the tyranny of atheist materialists. 
But man’s true quality is challenged, and he must be up and doing. 
That is all that is needed. Mr. Truman has put the need in simple 
words. ‘“‘ There is no problem on this earth,” he said in 1946, “ tough 
enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal of religious faith. 
And some of the problems of to-day will yield to nothing less than that 
kind of revival.” 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
October 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


LORD MILNER.* 


Despite Milner’s importance no official biography has appeared, and Dr. 
Halpérin makes no attempt to fill the gap. His theme is the evolution of 
British Imperialism as illustrated in one of its most ardent champions. In 
this interesting study there is just enough biographical background to enable 
us to trace the development of Milner’s ideas and to understand his formidable 
personality. The task has been discharged with conspicuous ability by the 
author, who had already revealed his interest in modern England in the little 
volumes on “‘ Joseph Chamberlain ”’ and “‘ England Fifty Years Ago.” The 
book forms one of a French series entitled Colonies et Empires, and is enriched 
by a delightful Introduction by Professor Paul Mantoux. Though the author 
is too young to have known Milner or to have breathed the atmosphere of the 
stormy times in which he played a leading part, the admirable bibliography 
testifies to the range of his studies, and he possesses the advantage of complete 
_ detachment from the passionate controversies in which Milner was involved. 

He has received assistance from Mr. Amery and other survivors of a vanished 
age. This careful study of British Imperialism at the height of its power and 
prestige deserves the compliment of an English translation. 

If it would be a slight exaggeration to describe Milner as the author’s hero 
there is at any rate far more praise than blame in these pages. Few readers 
will disagree with the glowing picture of the young civil servant who had 
to make his own way in the world, of his distinguished services in Egypt 
and of his memorable share, many years later, as a member of the Inner 
Cabinet of the Lloyd George Coalition, in winning the First World War. 
Nor is anyone likely to challenge the verdict that his character was worthy 
of high respect, that the naive self-glorification which afflicted Curzon was 
completely absent, and that he dedicated his exceptional powers to the 
‘service of the Empire without a thought of his own personal interest. Yet 
when full recognition has been paid to his achievements in England and 
Egypt in his youth and to the wise counsels of his riper years, the fact remains 
that our estimate of his position in history will mainly depend on our view of 
his record in South Africa. In Egypt he was under the supervision of Cromer 
in the War Cabinet under that of Lloyd George. In South Africa he was in 
large measure his own master, for he was trusted not only by Joseph Cham- 
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berlain and the Unionist Cabinet but by the Rosebery wing of the Liberal 
Opposition, 

What then is Dr. Halpérin’s verdict on the crucial eight years in South 
Africa when Milner was a maker of history? On the whole, decidedly 
favourable. He is not afraid to criticise, but to the present reviewer, who 
lived through these distressing years, there seems something lacking. I 
cannot agree that Milner was “ typically English.” That description, I feel, 
would be more applicable to men of the type of Cromer or Lugard. There 
was a vein of impatience, bitterness and arrogance in Milner at the height 
of his career which some observers used to trace in part to the admixture of 
German blood, and which was deeply resented by the sturdy South African 
Dutch. The Conservative and Imperialist school, of which he was a type, 
never seemed able to understand how men like Parnell, Redmond and Dillon, 
Botha and Smuts, and the leaders of the Indian Congress Party, felt about 
_ alien rule, and never seemed to care. British rule, they were convinced, was 
so just and so efficient that it was good enough for anybody. It required 
Campbell-Bannerman, with his great heart and his unsophisticated brain, 
to remind them that “‘ good government is no substitute for self-government.” 

Dr. Halpérin rightly condemns the fateful decision to break off the Blom- 
fontein Conference with Kruger, all the more since a telegram from Chamber- 
lain arrived next day instructing him to continue negotiations. The High 
Commissioner replied that he was dead tired at the time and that he regretted 
what he had done. Even here Dr. Halpérin tempers censure for his attitude 
with praise for the man. There was something great and noble, he comments, 
in this frank avowal of error. He might have added that the fine fleur of 
Balliol, to whom the British Empire was the greatest thing in the world, was 
the last person to deal with the stubborn and distrustful old Boer President, 
obsessed by memories of the annexation of the Transvaal and the Jameson 
Raid. During the spring and summer of 1899 most observers linked Chamber- 
lain and Milner together, but the third volume of the Garvin biography 
showed that we were wrong. While the politician strove sincerely though 
clumsily to avoid, or at any rate to postpone, a catastrophe, the Proconsul, 
in Dr. Halpérin’s words, ‘“‘ pressed by the Uitlanders, was eager to act and to 
lance the abscess. In June 1899 Milner considered war as the only means of 
clearing up the situation and desired war.”’ 

Milner himself and his political supporters were convinced that their armed 
championship of the Uitlanders saved South Africa for the Empire. Another 
view, publicly expressed on many subsequent occasions by Botha and Smuts, 
is that South Africa was won over to willing partnership in the British Com- 
monwealth not by Milner but by magnanimity. Dr. Halpérin rightly 
emphasises his shining qualities, but generosity of spirit during his South 
African phase was not among them. The summons to surrender within a 
brief period, coupled with the threat of banishment of the Boer leaders in the 
event of refusal ; the proposal to suspend the constitution of Cape Colony, 
which was wisely rejected by Chamberlain ; the demand for unconditional 
surrender of a gallant foe, which was rightly overruled by Kitchener ; the 
angry denunciation of the statesmanlike decision of the Liberal Government 
to grant self-government: do not all these facts arouse doubts whether the 
choice of Milner as High Commissioner in 1897 was wise? ‘‘ Milner has 
mellowed,” replied General Smuts, my acquaintance from Cambridge days, 
when I asked him in 1917 how he got on with his old antagonist now that they 
sat together in the War Cabinet. It was true enough, and it is greatly to 
Milner’s credit that he never desired to squeeze a defeated Germany “ till 
the pips squeaked,” and that he realised that Egypt could not always remain 
a mere Protectorate. Yet to the end his vision was bounded by the British 
Empire, and he regretted the decision of some of his famous and devoted 
“ Balliol Kindergarten ” to enlist under the banner of the League of Nations. 
To-day the Chamberlain-Milner-Curzon-Kipling era is as dead as the Man- 
chester School in economics. Mr. Churchill is the sole distinguished survivor. 
Dr. Halpérin’s book grips our attention at the start and holds it firmly to 
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the end. Though his readers will continue to differ in regard to the personali- 
ties and ideologies so clearly described in these pages, there cannot be two — 
opinions as to their interest and their high significance. G. P. GoocH. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.* 


The Pall Mall Gazette was the most original of evening newspapers, and for 
twenty years it was written with a distinction beyond all rivals. The date of 
its birth could hardly have been more favourable, and its first editor had the 
support and confidence of an ideal proprietor. In 1865, the last year of 
Palmerston, Frederick Greenwood, who began as a printer’s apprentice, was 
employed as an assistant in the office of the Cornhill Magazine. He was self- 
educated in a very unusual fashion. His editorial talent was recognised by 
George Murray Smith, the head of Smith Elders, who was afterwards to earn 
the gratitude of scholars and the public by virtue of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Greenwood was a man of conviction, with a keen 
political mind, an effective style, and a gift, unexcelled in his day, for the 
recruitment of first-rate contributors. Within a few years his paper was so 
highly esteemed that there was not a statesman or man of letters in England 
too proud to have his name in its columns. Greenwood’s reign ended in 1880, 


when the owner turned the property over to his son-in-law, Henry Yates 


Thompson, who chose John Morley for the chair. Three years later Morley 
made way for W. T. Stead, the most sensational editor of late-Victorian ~ 
times. 

It was Stead’s P.M.G. that gave Matthew Arnold his idea of the New 
Journalism. It offered a startling contrast to Greenwood’s method and aims. 
Judged by the standards of our day the early P.M.G. was not a newspaper 
at all, but an afternoon review, a journal of criticism and opinion. Its 
principal contributors were lawyers, publicists, and authors of many kinds. 
Its character was expressed in. the leading and special articles, and in a page 
of paragraphs headed Occasional Notes, written by a skilled team who had 
devised a new art-form. Greenwood cared nothing for news. It is true that, 
along with Charles Dickens, he encouraged the descriptive sketch, which was _ 
to become the inseparable feature of a yet newer journalism. For instance, 
he sent his brother James out among the workhouses as the Amateur Casual. 
This venture was noteworthy and brought results, but it was no test of its 
editor’s news-sense. That can be seen most plainly in his behaviour on the 
day in 1875 when Disraeli informed him that the Government had purchased 
the Suez Canal shares. Greenwood had worked hard for this; the deal, 
indeed, was due to his fervid advocacy. Yet when the news was in his hand 
he ignored his own paper and gave it to Delane for The Times. 

Mr. Robertson Scott is a survivor of the P.M.G. staff whose memories go 
back to the late 1880s. His knowledge of the paper and its personnel is 
complete and his industry beyond praise. In this volume, while carrying 
the story of the paper itself only to 1880, he has followed Greenwood, an 
entirely independent Tory, through his eight years as editor of the St. James’s 
Gazette and the final stage of authorship and free-lance journalism. He tells 
also the remarkable life-story of George Murray Smith—publisher and ship- 
owner, merchant and munificent patron of letters. He had an extraordinary 
flair for business. Becoming head of his father’s publishing house as a youth 
he entered the Indian trade and prospered, acquired control of a line ot 
steamers, and then made a fortune, huge for that day, as a monopolist owner 
of Apollinaris. The Dictionary of National Biography was floated on 
mineral water. Smith and Greenwood had ceased to be close associates 
before the transfer of the paper to Yates Thompson, but there is no doubt 
whatever as to the relationship that made the enterprise possible. The sales 
of the P.M.G. were minute. Soon after its start they fell to the ludicrous — 
figure of 600, without affecting the owner’s temper or his purpose. Even 
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when the paper had attained a position of something almost like governing 
authority its circulation did not exceed a few thousands. Huge sales, as we 
know, may imply anything but weight in the shaping of public opinion. The 
succession of Greenwood, Morley and Stead affords the most striking example 
in British journalism of influence over national affairs with next to no 
numerical basis. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF GEORG SIMMEL.* 


The position of Georg Simmel (1858-r918) among the creative and 
influential sociologists of our time is characterised by two main features. 
He was, above all, the founder of the Formal School of sociology, which 
concentrates on the study of the forms of social relationships, abstracting 
them from their actual contents and from their concrete historical setting. 
Examples of such forms, to be found in the most diverse types of society, 
are superiority and subordination, competition, division of labour, the 


formation of parties, representation and the inner solidarity of the group, 


coupled with exclusiveness towards the outsiders. This approach, first 
applied in Simmel’s major work Soziologie (1908) has since been elaborated 
and systematised by others. Yet there is something highly individual and 
original about Simmel’s thought, both sociological and philosophical, a 
unique quality, which defies imitation. His was an intense and subtle mind, 
which by a rare combination of analysis and intuition, saw and made others 
see the thousand and one facets of social phenomena. Simmel was a master 
of the relativistic sociological essay, as well as a methodical thinker. 

It is one of the merits of Professor Wolff’s selection from Simmel’s work, 
rendered in an English translation always careful, and on the whole felicitious, 
that it makes the reader acquainted with both aspects of Simmel’s achieve- 
ment. The first part of the book is devoted to his overall reflections on 
fundamental problems, stressing his three-fold division of the sociological 
field. Other parts, which illustrate the formal approach, include the chapters 
on “ Quantitative Aspects of the Group” and on “ Superordination and 
Subordination.’’ One is glad to find that such important and fascinating 
studies as those on “‘ The Secret and the Secret Society ”’ and “‘ The Stranger,” 
are now also available to the English speaking world. In his able, critical 
introduction the editor is mainly concerned with Simmel’s methodological 
problems and deficiencies. Most readers, however, will be chiefly attracted 
by the more topical essays in this volume, for instance, by the brilliant 
discussion of “‘ The Metropolis and Mental Life.’’ Here we discover a certain 
contradiction between Simmel’s formalistic theory and his stimulating 
practice. For it becomes evident that the metropolis analysed is not a timeless 
formal structure, but is the metropolis of Western industrial society in the 
early twentieth century. In other words, the concrete historical setting of 
this social phenomenon, though deliberately neglected by the analyst, 
pervades every line of his analysis. Now it is true, that all huge towns create 
certain mental and emotional attitudes in their population that are not 
characteristic of towns of a smaller type, such as greater general reserve 
in social relationship, a marked brevity and scarcity of social contacts, etc. 
Yet the spirit of the Grosssadt, so well projected by Simmel, with its corre- 
lations between money economy, a rational calculating mind, extreme 
division of labour and a cool, blasé attitude is distinctly the spirit of Berlin 
and of other Western towns, as Simmel knew them before the First World 
War. However significant this essay is, it reveals indirectly that Simmel’s 
practice was more satisfactory than his theory. It shows us, too, that in the 
long run what is needed in the social sciences is a combination of the formal 
with the historical approach, a combination which so far perhaps none has 
applied more successfully than Simmel’s great contemporary and friend 
—Max Weber. Dr. E. K. BRAMSTED. 

be } immel. Translated, Edited, and with an Introduction by 
BS Dee tig Seok Glencoe, Illinois. $5.50. To be published in England 
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SPAIN.* 


Zest, zeal and ardour; energy to the point of explosion, and mingled 
strangely with either acumen or hardihood ; the air now of scented orange 
grove, now of lonely plateau or rocky sierra; the peculiarity of regions 
fiercely disparate, yet sharing with one another the barrier of the Pyrenees, 
the conquest of Islam and the masterpieces of the Castilian tongue, and with 
these the monuments and tradition of a martial and fervent Catholicism _ 
which makes woman more womanly and gives many men the spirit of | 
sacrifice, a pervading nobleness which raises its standard over misery and > 
crime and pervades our memories with a sense of courtesy and honour, often © 
flowering out of individual pride: these are the insignia of a Spain which 
at last is organising its social services and shares in the State control 
which as in most other countries has replaced the passion for freedom. In this | 
country it is at the moment cheap to travel, and once again the famous firm 
of Messrs. Batsford invites our attention to it. They provide an arresting 
choice of pictures, showing in turn the sumptuousness of its glories, the 
picturesqueness of its people and the wildness of its rocks. Don Luis Bolin, 
the chief propagandist of the country’s tourism, has added to the book the — 
resources of his knowledge, his energy and his taste, while the actual writing 
is the work of one of our most sophisticated travellers. At every point Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell is ready with a comparison with Italy and with those 
remote corners of Europe where he has chosen to travel. To these references. 
he adds the hard work of detailed description, aided by the resources of his 
taste and his social connections. The result is a vecherché book of travel, 
which is not to say, of course, that it is such a revelation of the soul of Spain 
as we have owed in the past to Richard Ford, to Havelock Ellis, to Aubrey 
Bell or to M. de Caux. It is at once a trifle too sophisticated and a trifle too 
exact. The precision of its details is fused by neither spontaneity nor 
delight ; in a word, its atmosphere is less that of Spain than of a Sitwell. 
But nevertheless the Sitwell is in Spain, and Spain itself he shows through his 
Sitwell eye, which does not always see when a spelling is wrong or a reference 
inexact. So here is Spain with its caves, its troglodytes, its gypsies, its 
dancers, its bullfighters not less than with the imposing fagades and retablos 
of great cathedrals and convents ; and nowhere does the gifted author write 
with more charm than when he reflects on a famous statue in the sequestered 
Cathedral of Siguenza. If he is unfair to Valladolid, he lauds Salamanca and 
expatiates on Seville. But none of his descriptions are so arresting as his 
omissions. There are but four lines on the Escorial, nothing on Madrid but 
three cursory references to Collections, and no mention at all of Avila, 
Gredos, La Granja, the Alcazar of Segovia, of J. F. Lewis, Zuloaga, or the 
Choir of Montserrat. ROBERT SENCOURT. 


ENGLISH POETRY .+ 


Readers of this learned little volume will hardly be long in realising that 
it contains considerably more of criticism than of introduction, and that those 
who have not already a fair acquaintance with, at least, the outstanding 
landmarks of English poetry will look in vain to Professor Bateson to show 
them what these landmarks are and where and how to look for them. 
Nobody, indeed, could call him “‘ an excellent Stranger’s Guide,” and prob- 
ably he himself is far from desiring that honourable, but humble, office. 
Rather, he should be welcomed as the ideal companion of such pilgrims as 
have grown familiar with poesy’s major roads and are, consequently, ready 
to have their attention drawn to the features of its obscurer by-ways, to a 
more methodical study of the origins of the great heritage of English verse 
and a clearer comprehension of its ultimate purpose. 

In Part I, devoted, as it is, to definitions of poetry, this preoccupation 
with the interests of the more advanced student is peculiarly conspicuous. 

* Spain. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 15s. 

t English Poetry : A Critical Introduction. By F. W. Bateson. Longmans. tos. 6d. 
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By contrast, Part II, in which the principles of definition are applied and 
generously illustrated by examples from the work of such representative 
poets as Chaucer, Gray, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson and so forth is likely to 
seem much easier going. Pleasanter going, as well! For the admiration and 
appreciation of many of the most romantic poems, which the author here 
allows himself to display, atones, in some degree, for his consistently superior 
treatment of the romantic poets as a class—his rational realistic objections 
to their “ irrational emotions ” and “‘ sentimental day-dreams.’’ Taken as a 
whole, the book may serve as a useful corrective of the too facile popular 
judgments of poetic masterpieces, which sometimes content even those who 
rank as literary critics. With its final tribute to poetry as a most powerful 
social force, a genuine means of social betterment arising from a genuine 
social consciousness in the poet’s heart and brain, few poetry addicts will be 


_ disposed to disagree. G. M. Hort. 


Ni 


THOMAS HEYWOOD.* 


In his recent volume of Elizabethan studies Dr. Boas drew attention to 
Heywood as the author of a play on the Queen’s early years. He now 
establishes this poet’s title to be considered one of the most representative 
writers of his age: ‘‘ no leading Elizabethan dramatist except Shakespeare 
had so continuous a professional connection with the stage.” It is impossible 
here even to enumerate the long list of historical and other plays, rambling 
mythological chronicles, and pageants which Heywood produced between 
1596 and 1638, many of them winning instant applause from his public ; 
some are now little known, others lost. Two outstanding examples are the 
“ History of Women ”’ and the “ Troia Britannica.’”’ The liberal quotations 
in the text enable us to realise Heywood’s immense erudition, his mastery of 
lucid expression, his gifts as an indefatigable narrator. He mingles scriptural 
allusions with classical, prose with verse, moralisings with lighter episodes. 

In contrast to the favourite revenge motive in Elizabethan drama, forgive- 
ness is the theme of several of Heywood’s plays; it inspires one of his finest 


scenes, the pardon of the erring wife in A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
“His lyrical gift is undeniable, as shown, for instance, in the very moving 


stanzas uttered by the leading Crusaders approaching Jerusalem. Heywood 
made various translations from Latin, and is one of the first English authors 
to quote passages from Dante. His Hzerarchy of the Blessed Angels, some 
illustrations to which are here reproduced for the first time, anticipates 
Paradise Lost. Though it cannot, of course, compete with that, we note that 
the heavenly weapons in it are spiritual where Milton’s are material. Hey- 
wood’s references to Shakespeare, Marlowe and other authors are of special 
interest ; one of them is the sole authority for Kyd’s authorship of the 
Spanish Tragedy. In his defence of actors and poets he attacks the Puritans. 
We are indebted to Dr. Boas for further researches in his chosen field, 
illuminating what to many readers has been an unfamiliar figure. 
EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


AFRICAN SWITZERLAND.+ 


So little is known of the three British Protectorates in South Africa that 
every addition to our appreciation of these fascinating communities is certain 
of keen attention. London has a special responsibility as regards the well- 
being of the men of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland ; without 
the sheltering hand stretched out to them from across the seas they might 
easily fall victim to the policy of segregation and racial discrimination that 
bedevils the south of their continent. Eric Rosenthal, himself a resident of 
Cape Town, has done well in writing the present book—an unpretentious 
study of an endearing people. The Basutos emerge as a highly artistic nation ; 
fine horsemen; of simple tastes; untiring in peace as in war, whether they 

* Thomas Heywood. By Dr. F. S. Boas. Williams & Norgate. 1950. 8s. Od zn 
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are engaged in anti-soil erosion work or in the astounding campaigns of the - 
last war, which took them to the southern and eastern Mediterranean. | 
Rightly he has written for the general reader, not for the specialist. His record — 
of mountain rides and climbs, of drives along the winding roads and visits 
to villages small and big should win many new friends for Basutoland, which 
he rightly calls the African Switzerland, under British protection. The book 
is loosely put together, is indeed a sketch book adorned by photographs and » 
drawings. If it is rather shapeless it should yet suit the tastes of a very wide 
public, who are looking for an enjoyable “ read” rather than for sustained — 
study. Inevitably he slurs over the big problems—the attitude taken up by | 
the Union; the continual drain on the nation’s manpower, etc. But as an 
introduction to Basutoland, this book should serve a most useful purpose. — 
; Dr. F. W. Pick. 


WAR CRIMES TRIALS.* 


The volumes published in the series of War Crimes Trials, are 
issued under the general editorship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. The series is 
planned to cover the principal trials arising out of the war. Each volume, 
which deals with a particular trial, is based upon the original transcripts and is © 
edited by a highly skilled and qualified editor. So far as possible, the court pro- 
ceedings are presented in the form of a transcript note, and are preceded by a 
long introduction, which describes the background to the trial, summarises the 
facts and reviews the proceedings. Each volume contains illustrations which | 
tend to bring home with force the reality of the appalling tales of atrocity 
and barbarism disclosed in its pages. No reasonable person can enjoy these 
volumes ; but none the less they should be widely read and understood. 
As Sir David says: “It is essential to-day and forever that mankind should 
have some idea of what tyranny harnessed to the modern scientific State 
can mean .... barbarism is not years behind us, but always underneath us 
and ready to erupt.” He also stresses that the purpose of the trials was to 
establish the truth as well as to punish. The records of these cases will 
confound the future apologists of Nazi and Japanese methods, faced “‘ by 
an impregnable fortification of truth.’ Indeed there is much to be said for 
translating and publishing these authoritative volumes in the ex-enemy 
countries. For the international lawyer, this series provides a valuable source 
of reference upon many issues of legal importance. 

Volume I on The “ Peleus’’ Trial deals with the first case heard before a 
British military war crimes court. It describes the trial of the captain and 
members of the crew of a German U-boat, charged with killing the defenceless 
crew of a torpedoed merchant ship. The editor, Mr. John Cameron, K.C., 
has contributed an admirable introduction. The second volume to be published 
is Volume III in the series and deals with The Trial of Gozawa Sadaichi 
and nine other Japanese officers and men, tried for atrocities perpetrated 
against Indian prisoners of war on a Japanese troopship. The volume is edited 
by Mr. Colin Sleeman, who includes an interesting and informative note on 
Japanese army life, tradition and discipline and the outlook of the Japanese 
soldier. A. DE M. 


* * * * * 


Those who began the Society of Friends in the seventeenth century sought to 
realise a spiritual democracy, a fellowship of equals. They were fiercely 
persecuted on religious grounds, and so were forced to concentrate defensively 
on their theology. They could not think out the full economic implications 
of their beliefs. The Society produced remarkable men, and when these 
found themselves shut out of the universities and public offices on religious 
grounds they became industrial and scientific pioneers. Dr. Arthur Raistrick’s 
book on Quakers in Science and Industry (Bannisdale Press, 21s.) tells the 
story. It is a scholarly work, but if a large part of it will appeal most to the 
student, the patient general reader will also be well rewarded. The Society 
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of Friends in early days included considerable differences of wealth and 
status in its ranks, and these increased. At first, employers and their workers, 
especially if Friends, could maintain contacts which kept the spirit of religious 
fellowship. To some in industry money seemed to come easily, but there were 
stern words of advice from the Society itself to be heeded, and little mercy 
was shown to those who lowered the required standard of life and conduct. 
All members maintained a lively concern for Quaker affairs ; there was often 
deep personal piety, and even real simplicity in surroundings sometimes 
luxurious. Some enjoyed a growing prosperity; others were uneasy. 
Actually they were all helping to produce a revolution in production methods. 
Some tried to keep labour conditions good, did deeds of philanthropy and 
talked of “ the stewardship of wealth.” They were sincere ; often grimly so. 
But they were involved in forging a machine they could not control. The 
gap between employer and worker widened. Even by the end of the 
eighteenth century the prevailing notions of labour management had been 
generally accepted. The Quakers turned to ameliorations and reforms, and 
in this direction they were mighty because they cared. But it 
could not be enough, and so, in the economic field, as Dr. Raistrick points 
out, Quakerism won a place of honour and lost part of its dynamic message. 
The “ rebel fire” of the seventeenth century may yet flame again. It may 
burn down those barriers of wealth and status which still divide men and 
deny there is something of God in all and that true Christian brotherhood 
is possible. H. B. PoIntTIne. 
* * * * * 


Cloak of Charity: Studies in Eighteenth-Century Philanthropy, by Betsy 

- Rodgers (Methuen, 16s.), describes the chief social reforms and the best 
known social reformers in the England of Hogarth and Dr. Johnson. The 
most familiar figures in the gallery are Captain Coram, founder of the 
Foundling Hospital, and John Howard, the fearless champion of prison 
reform at home and abroad. Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, 
and Hannah More with her schools in the West Country are also more than 
names. The least known is Joseph Hanway, the friend of paupers and 
prostitutes. The book fittingly closes with the splendid trio who after a long 
struggle swept away the slave trade, Granville Sharp, Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. The contrast between the cruelty, neglect and filth on the one hand, 
and the reforming spirit on the other, runs all through this attractive and 
readable little book which brings to life the men and women of whom we are 
reading as well as the formidable tasks which confronted them. Though the 
slogans of the welfare State, the minimum standard of life, and equality of 
opportunity had not been invented, these solitary philanthropists showed 
much more sense of responsibility than the Whigs and Tories who wrangled 


at Westminster. 
* * * * * 


The Christian Origins of Social Revolt, by William Dale Morris (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.), covers a good deal of interesting ground in a readable and 
unpretentious way. How can Christian ethics be applied to the social system 
and to the international order ? These two challenging questions can never 
be answered by a thoughtful Christian with full satisfaction, but there have 
been many attempts to find an answer from the medieval sects onwards. 
—through the Lollards and Hussites, the Levellers and the Diggers, the 
Quakers, the Methodists, the Christian Socialists and the pioneers of the 
British Labour Party, which is differentiated from its Continental equivalents 
by the religious inspiration of many of its most honoured leaders. It is not 
exclusively a story of peaceful endeavour, as the fate of the Albigenses, the 
atrocities of the Leyden Anabaptists and the German peasants’ revolt in 
1525 remind us. Winstanley, as his importance deserves, has a chapter to 
himself. It is lucky for us all that, to quote the well-known words of Sidney 
Webb, the founder of English Socialism was Robert Owen, not Karl Marx. 
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Dr. James Parkes’s little book, The Story of Jerusalem (Cresset Press, 
2s. 6d.), comes at an appropriate moment when Israel has declared Jerusalem 
its capital and thus flouted the decision of the United Nations to bring the 
city under interflational control. The author provides the general reader 
with a brief summary of the city’s long and turbulent history and of the 
religious significance of Jerusalem to Christianity, Judaism. and Islam. 
He deals at greater length with the growth of modern Jerusalem into pre- 
dominantly a Jewish city, and describes the recent hostilities and final siege. 
He writes very sympathetically of Israel’s case. Jerusalem is a Jewish city 
won by Jewish arms; moreover it is impossible to assume that the United 
Nations would provide stability, efficiency and impartiality or could 
guarantee access to the city. On the other hand Israel will guarantee 
access to all the recognised Holy Places and submit them to United 
Nations supervision. A.-DE, MM; 
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